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The  clanging  bell  of  war  still 
tolls  for  the  high  school.  Despite 
encouraging  successes  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  fronts,  there  is  as  yet  no  indication 
that  the  principals,  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  American  high  schools  can  af¬ 
ford  to  relax  their  efforts  to  prepare 
for  and  to  participate  in  the  total  war 
effort. 

What  then  for  the  current  school 
year  are  the  war  problems  of  the  high 
school  ?  Has  the  picture  changed 
since  last  term  ?  What  new  demands 
are  likely  to  be  made  ? 

Following  are  nine  major  wartime 
problems  the  high  schools  can  expect 
to  face  during  the  coming  year.  They 
are  based  on  information  gathered 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  War  Manpower 
(Commission,  and  other  war  agencies. 
They  are  based  also  on  reports  reach¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  Education  from  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  nation.  The 
list  could  be  lengthened  but  any  list 
would  most  certainly  include  these 
nine.  Every  high  school  will,  of 
course,  draft  its  own  wartime  program 
for  1943-44.  These  nine  points  are 
presented  as  a  general  guide  to  local 
planning. 


1.  How  can  we  become  more  intel¬ 
ligent  about  war  and  post-war  issues  ? 

Observers  of  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  who  have  been  in  active  service 
report  that  officers  generally  place  as 
a  number  one  need  the  understanding 
on  the  part  of  inductees  of  what  they 
are  fighting  for  and  why.  If  young 
men  understand  ,what  democracy  is 
and  why  its  preservation  is  a  world 
problem,  much  of  the  rest  of  their 
training  and  service  is  taken  in  stride. 
In  his  Detroit  address,  Vice-President 
Wallace  put  first  among  his  post-war 
problems  the  need  to  become  intelli¬ 
gent  about  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace.  Other  leaders  of  all  shades  of 
belief  share  this  conviction. 

2.  How  can  we  keep  high  school 
age  students  in  high  school  ? 

Speaking  to  high  school  youth.  Col. 
Hans  Christian  Adamson,  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  said :  “Your  ability 
to  win  out  and  stay  in  and  come  back 
from  this  war,  once  you  get  in  it,  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  upon  your 
training.  ...  A  youth  who  places 
earning  above  learning  is  not  placing 
great  value  on  himself.  ...  In  the 
military  services  we  don’t  care  how 
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much  money  you  made  before  you  got 
into  the  Army  or  what  a  good  time 
you  had  spending  it.  The  yardstick 
there  is ;  How  much  do  you  know  and 
how  much  can  you  take?  You  boys 
who  are  thinking  of  quitting  school  for 
work  had  better  think  twice.”  Col. 
Adamson  reiterates  the  views  of  all 
high  officials  in  the  war  agencies  who 
are  responsible  for  manpower.  Their 
word  to  youth  is  “Stay  in  school.” 

3.  How  can  the  high  school  help 
meet  wartime  labor  needs  ? 

Stay  in  school,  officials  advise,  but 
work  also.  Schools  must  help  relieve 
the  pressure  for  manpower.  War  Man¬ 
power  Administrator  McNutt  urges 
that,  “School  officials,  labor,  civic 
leaders,  and  parents  should  plan  to¬ 
gether  now  to  organize  work-school 
programs.”  Part-time  work  programs, 
especially  programs  in  which  the 
work  supplies  experience  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  instruction,  have  been  developed 
throughout  the  nation.  High  schools 
can  also  intensify  and  improve  their 
training  and  planning  for  high  school 
relief  of  the  farm  labor  emergency. 

4.  How  can  we  prepare  students 
for  war  duties  ? 

Brigadier  General  Joe  N.  Dalton, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  recently 
said  to  educators:  “All  of  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  a  direct  part  of  the 
war  effort.  The  vast  majority  of  your 
physically  fit  young  men  will  soon  be 
in  the  armed  services.  The  training 
you  give  these  students  will  be  the 
most  important  single  factor  which  de¬ 
termines  what  will  happ>en  to  them 
when  they  are  inducted  in  the  Army. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  war  of  quality — qual¬ 
ity  of  material — and  above  all,  quality 
of  personnel.  Our  demands  are  for 
better  quality — ^better  today  than  yes¬ 


terday,  better  tomorrow  than  today, 
better  next  year  than  this  year.  The 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
can  do  their  part  in  filling  one  of  the 
most  critical  Army  needs  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  quality  of  the  education 
and  the  quality  of  the  training  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  constitute 
their  student  body.”  The  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  pre-induction  train¬ 
ing  which  appear  in  the  Pamphlet  No. 

1  of  the  Victory  Corps  Series  stand 
for  1943-44.  They  have  been  supple¬ 
mented  and  elaborated  by  other  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  and  pre-induction  publica¬ 
tions  appearing  in  “Education  for 
Victory”  or  issued  separately. 

5.  What  can  we  do  to  build  physi¬ 
cal  fitness? 

In  the  August  1943  Infantry  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lieutenant  Avery  Ash  wood,  writ¬ 
ing  on  “Building  Brawn”  says:  “When 
our  infantrymen  came  ashore  in  Tuni¬ 
sia  they  hand-carried  their  weapons 
and  ammunition  while  wearing  a  full  j 
pack.  Wading  up  to  their  armpits  in  j 
rolling  ocean  water  each  member  of 
the  gun  squad  carried  his  part  of  the  | 
squad’s  load,  which  is  to  say  that  the 
gunner  of  the  caliber  .30  heavy  ma¬ 
chine  gun  had  a  fifty-one  pound  tripod 
across  his  shoulders,  in  addition  to  his 
sixty-pound  pack. 

“Try  this  little  job  of  hand-carry-  , 
ing  in  your  training  areas — using  the  , 

swimming  pool — and  you  will  find  out  ! 

how  difficult  it  is.  Try  also  to  carry 
the  81mm.  mortar  base  plate,  tube,  or 
bipod,  in  the  same  fashion.  You’ll 
probably  find  that  while  your  men  , 
have  solid  legs  and  sturdy  feet,  they 
do  not  carry  much  shoulder  brawn — 
disregarding  the  Tarzan  who  appears 
with  regularity  in  every  infantry  plat¬ 
oon.  But  the  Tarzans  are  not  going 
to  win  the  war.  The  man  we  do  have 
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to  worry  about  is  Mr.  Average  Citiren  7.  How  can  we  prevent  juvenile 


Soldier.  In  civil  life  he  may  have 
been  a  white-collar  worker,  a  factory 
worker  in  a  sedentary  capacity,  or  just 
a  plain  Izaak  Walton  who  believed  in 
the  glories  of  leisure.  A  victim  of  a 
push  button  civilization,  he  rode  to 
work  on  street  car,  subway,  or  automo¬ 
bile.  When  he  went  upstairs,  he  took 
an  elevator.  He  bought  a  radio  whose 
manufacturers  promised  him  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  bend  over  to  play  it.” 
Schools  can  begin  the  training  of  Mr. 
Average  High  School  Student  to  meet 
the  kind  of  tests  described  by  Lt.  Ash- 
wood.  How  they  can  do  this  has 
been  described  in  “Physical  Fitness 
Through  Physical  Education,”  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  Pamphlet  No.  2.  During 
the  coming  year  high  schools  should 
arrange  for  supervision,  by  citizen  vol¬ 
unteers  if  necessary,  the  ten  hours  of 
voluntary  training — hiking,  camping, 
etc. — which  are  recommended  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  five  periods  per  week  in 
school  time. 

6.  How  can  the  high  school  im¬ 
prove  its  participation  in  bond,  scrap 
and  other  community  wartime  cam¬ 
paigns  ? 

This  war  poses  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lems  in  public  cooperation  ever  faced 
by  the  American  people.  Only  by  or¬ 
ganized,  wholehearted  volunteer  co¬ 
operation  on  the  home  front  can  we 
back  up  the  men  fighting  overseas. 
High  schools  have  already  made  a  con¬ 
spicuous  record  of  success  in  volunteer 
service,  but  there  is  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  Practical  hints  for  war¬ 
time  volunteer  community  service  are 
contained  in  the  Victory  Corps  Pam¬ 
phlet  No.  5  “Community  War  Serv¬ 
ices  and  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps.” 


delinquency  ? 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  show  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Venereal  disease  has  be¬ 
come  a  teen  age  problem.  As  war  in¬ 
dustries  demand  the  manpower  of  both 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  problem  of 
supervision  of  youth  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  a  community  problem.  No  com¬ 
munity  institution  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  cope  with  this  problem  than 
the  high  school.  England  helped  re¬ 
duce  its  juvenile  delinquency  by  open¬ 
ing  the  high  schools  for  dancing  in  the 
late  afternoons.  Study,  work,  play 
and  sleep  in  balance  for  all  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  home  and  school. 

8.  How  can  the  high  school  help 
us  all  to  conserve  the  materials  of  liv¬ 
ing? 

Government  authorities  predict  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  available.  That  means 
that  the  American  people  must  become 
more  intelligent  and  informed  con¬ 
sumers.  They  must  make  their  clothes 
wear  longer  and  must  keep  their  fur¬ 
niture,  refrigerators,  sewing  machines 
and  other  equipment  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  They  must  buy  carefully.  They 
must  learn  how  to  keep  things  in  re¬ 
pair.  High  schools  can  do  much  to  in¬ 
form  students  and  their  parents  about 
wartime  conservation  for  satisfactory 
wartime  living. 

9.  How  can  we  prepare  students  to 
live  and  work  all  over  the  world  ? 

Not  so  long  ago  the  American  high 
school  prepared  most  of  its  students 
for  living  in  or  near  the  community 
in  which  they  were  bom.  The  war 
takes  students  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  In 
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these  various  places  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  often  need  a  different  type  of 
educational  background  to  cope  with 
life.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
matter  of  languages.  Social  studies, 
especially  better  knowledge  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  will  help  students  meet  prob¬ 
lems  they  must  face  in  the  war  and 
post-war  periods. 

These  are  nine  major  wartime  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  high  schools  during 


1943-44.  They  do  not  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  new  courses,  but  every  teacher 
may  well  reconsider  his  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  light  of  these  war 
needs.  The  Victory  Corps  Student 
Council  should  ask  itself  whether  its 
plans  are  designed  to  serve  current 
war  demands.  The  entire  high  school 
organization  can  well  afford  to  check 
its  program  during  the  coming  year 
against  this  nine  point  list. 


WAS,  IS  — AND  MORE 

Persistently  a  youth  did  dreams 
Whose  urge  continued  biding  ’round. 

He,  marveling,  said :  Of  themes 
This  is  so  strange.  It  really  seems 
The  content  of  all  them  is  found 
Confined  to  realm  of  schooll)ell  sound. 
Recurrent  thus,  it’s  wise,  he  deems — 

Will  sadness  be,  or  joy  profound? 

My  teacher  kind,  I  yearn  one  be, 

For  years  with  thee  I  had  my  seat. 

Just  yesterday  was  blazed  for  me 
A  trail.  Now  I,  ’mong  men,  land,  sea, 

Do  somewhere  move  by  my  own  feet 
To  face  the  tasks  I  daily  meet. 

Reality  ?  I  somewhat  see 
That  contacts  here  make  life’s 
broad  street. 

The  stretch  of  time  slipped  me,  and  let 
Feet  come  and  go  thru  my  school  door. 
Now,  afternoon.  Today  I  met 
Some  teachings  fiaming.  Sparks  were  set — 
They  really  spread  the  wide  world  o’er — 

Joy,  if  good ;  sadness,  when  poor. 

My  dreams?  The  teacher’s  vision.  Yet, 

As  teacher  W'AS,  he  IS  —  and  MORE. 


Boetticher 
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Origin  and  Purpose  of  the 

High  School  Viaory  Corps 

'By  RALL  I.  GRIGSBY 

Acting  National  Director,  High  School  Victory  Corps 

The  High  School  Victory  Corps  Preliminary  work  on  the  further  de- 
had  its  real  origin,  not  in  Wash-  velopment  of  more  detailed  plans  was 
ington,  but  with  practising  school  carried  forward  by  a  group  of  high 
people  in  the  field.  School  officials  school  principals  assembled  by  the 
and  teachers  in  the  high  schools  had  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  Washing- 
been  urging  the  need  for  greater  co-  ton  for  a  week’s  conference  late  in  the 
ordination  of  the  demands  being  made  summer  of  1942.  From  the  discus- 
by  government  upon  the  secondary  sions  of  this  group  of  secondary  prin- 
schools  in  support  of  the  war,  before  cipals  grew  the  pattern  of  the  High 
a  special  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Office  School  Victory  Corps,  with  its  general 
of  Education’s  Wartime  Commission  and  special  membership  features.  The 
undertook  a  general  study  of  the  prob-  general  plan  thus  developed  was  sub* 
lem  of  wartime  service  organizations  mitted  to  the  National  Policy  Commit- 
in  secondary  schools  early  in  the  sum-  tee,  where  it  was  subjected  to  more 
mer  of  1942.  The  Committee’s  pri-  careful  study  and  some  revision.  It 
mary  interest  was  to  develop  sugges-  was  finally  presented  by  the  National 
tions  as  to  how  the  various  proposals  Policy  Committee  to  the  high  schools 
made  by  governmental  and  other  agen-  of  the  Nation  in  September  1942,  in 
cies  for  enlisting  the  interest  of  high  Pamphlet  No.  1  of  the  Victory  Corps 
school  students  in  preparation  for  and  Series,  issued  by  the  TJ.  S.  Office  of 
participation  in  various  phases  of  the  Education. 

war  effort  might  be  brought  together  The  program  thus  developed  and 
in  an  overall  pattern  of  school  organ-  proposed  to  the  schools  of  the  Nation 
ization.  As  a  consequence  of  the  re-  as  the  High  School  Victory  Corps  pro¬ 
port  and  recommendations  of  this  vides  a  framework  of  organization  and 
Wartime  Commission  of  educators,  curricular  adjustment  into  which  can 
there  was  organized  a  National  Policy  be  fitted  any  and  all  legitimate  de- 
Committee  with  official  representation  mands  that  can  be  made  upon  the  sec- 
of  the  War  Department,  Navy  Depart-  ondary  schools  of  the  Nation  in  war- 
ment.  Department  of  Commerce  (Ci-  time.  By  providing  in  a  single  organ- 
vil  Aeronautics  Authority),  Federal  ized  program  for  the  curricular,  extra- 
Security  Agency  (Office  of  Educa-  curricular,  and  community  service  ac¬ 
tion)  and  the  Wartime  Commission  tivities  of  participating  members,  the 
to  assist  in  the  further  development  of  High  School  Victory  Corps  finds  a 
plans  for  the  necessary  wartime  read-  place  for  every  high  school  boy  and 
justment  of  the  oiganization  and  cur-  girl  anxious  to  do  his  or  her  part  in 
ricula  of  secondary  schools.  helping  to  win  the  war. 
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Although  the  immediate  objectives 
of  the  Victory  Corps  are  to  strengthen 
the  contribution  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  achievement  of  military 
victory  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
supporting  home  front,  it  provides 
ample  place  for  the  continued  effort 
to  achieve  essential  long-term  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  The  understandings 
and  competencies  which  it  emphasizes 
are  calculated  to  be  useful  not  only  for 
the  war,  but  to  have  carry-over  values 
for  peace  as  well.  The  reconciliation 
of  immediate  and  longer-term  goals  is 
achieved  through  a  slight  modification 
of  student  programs  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  high  school  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  upon  a  reasonable 
amount  and  kind  of  definite  and  spe¬ 
cialized  war-service  training  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  student’s  high 
school  program. 

Basically,  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  is  a  pattern  of  student  organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  wartime  curricular  read¬ 
justment.  It  is  a  flexible  pattern,  one 
which  may  be  adapted  and  modified  to 
make  it  fit  the  needs  of  large  or  small 
communities.  Certainly,  it  does  not 
presume  to  regiment  the  high  schools 
of  the  Nation  or  to  fit  them  into  a 
single  mold.  The  Victory  Corps  man¬ 
ual  suggests  that  all  plans  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  high  school’s  wartime 
program  are  to  be  made  cooperatively 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  school 
administration.  Coordination  by  stu¬ 
dent-faculty  councils  in  each  high 
school,  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
citizens  in  each  community  and  State 
are  prominent  features  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  plan. 

What  has  been  the  response  to  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps  program? 
How  extensive  have  been  the  modifica¬ 
tions  and  adjustments  in  the  curricula 


and  the  organization  of  secondary 
schools?  Definite  statistical  data  to 
answer  these  questions  are  lacking. 
And  yet  from  evidence  of  various 
kinds  at  hand,  it  is  known  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  high  schools  have  modified 
their  educational  programs  according 
to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Victory 
Corps  manual ;  that  they  have  im¬ 
proved  and  intensified  their  guidance 
and  pupil  personnel  activities  in  line 
with  war  manpower  needs;  that  they 
have  instituted  public  relations  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  community  to  assist  in  the 
wartime  readjustment  of  high  school 
curricula  and  program ;  that  they  have 
encouraged  pupils  to  volunteer  for  va¬ 
rious  community  services  in  greater 
numbers  —  this  whether  or  not  they 
have  in  every  case  adopted  the  organ¬ 
izational  forms  of  the  Victory  Corps 
or  made  use  of  its  insignia. 

Especially  important  is  the  im¬ 
provement  effected  in  the  guidance 
procedures  of  secondary  schools.  The 
urgent  need  for  young  workers  in  spe¬ 
cific  jobs,  the  implications  for  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  pre-induction  training  for 
the  armed  forces,  combined  with  the 
Victory  Corps  Guidance  Manual’s  sug¬ 
gestions  have  had  much  to  do  with  this 
improvement.  Teachers  and  students 
are  continuously  engaged  in  collecting 
information  concerning  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  fighting  front  and  of  the 
home  front;  and  in  collating  this  in¬ 
formation  for  purposes  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance. 

Another  certain  result  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  program  has  been  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  vigorous  physical  fitness 
programs  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  demands  of  the  armed  forces, 
coupled  with  the  suggestions  to  schools 
contained  in  the  Physical  Fitness 
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Manual  for  the  Victory  Corps  have 
led  to  the  substitution  of  real  programs 
of  physical  education  for  token  pro¬ 
grams  in  thousands  of  high  schools. 

Finally,  the  Victory  Corps  program 
has  done  much  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  student  morale.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  visible  and  tangible  symbols 
of  identification  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  war  effort,  the  Victory 
Corps  has  guarded  against  any  sense 
of  futility  or  ennui  on  the  part  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  might  otherwise  feel  them¬ 
selves  removed  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  great  historic  struggle  for 
liberty.  The  challenge  of  the  year 
ahead  is  well  put  by  R.  R.  Ewerz, 
State  Director  of  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  for  Louisiana : 

“Now  we  enter  into  the  more  taxing 
part  of  our  program  —  the  constant 
stimulation  of  these  efforts,  the  guard¬ 
ing  against  a  slump  in  interest  and  a 
stagnation  of  endeavor.  The  next  few 


months  may  tell  a  story  of  success  or 
ineffectiveness  of  our  effort  I  urge 
you  to  be  on  the  alert  against  compla¬ 
cency  and  against  a  feeling  that  the 
initial  effort  which  we  have  made  is 
enough;  I  hope  that  those  principals 
who  have  organized  Victory  Corps  in 
their  schools  during  the  past  year  will, 
together  with  their  staffs,  evaluate  its 
results  and  plan  now  for  an  even  more 
effective  corps  organization  next  year. 
I  hope,  too,  that  principals  of  schools 
which  have  not  organized  specifically 
along  High  School  Victory  Corps  lines 
will  consider  its  possibilities  for  the 
coming  session. 

“We  all  have  grave  responsibilities 
in  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
serious  tasks  which  they  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  High 
School  Victory  Corps  is  a  splendid  in¬ 
strument  to  aid  us  in  making  sure  that 
our  youth  do  receive  this  important 
preparation.” 


PLEDGE  TO  OUR  FLAG 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
And  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands. 
One  Nation,  indivisible, 

With  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


The  Victory  Corps  Chain 

of  Co-operation 

By  JAY  DEISS 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

Editor  ^"Handbook  on  Education  and  the  War" 


IN  the  Army  a  chain  of  command 
connects  the  highest  General  with 
the  lowest  private.  Through  this 
chain  of  command,  orders  are  issued 
and  the  Army  carries  out  its  assign¬ 
ments.  In  education,  of  course,  the 
Federal  government  has  no  authority 
to  issue  commands  to  local  school 
boards  and  yet  local  schools  eagerly 
volunteer  for  their  war  assignments. 
School  officials,  teachers,  and  pupils 
are  all  generous  in  their  desire  to  do 
what  the  nation  asks  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  To  give  an  adequate 
and  orderly  outlet  to  these  desires  for 
patriotic  service,  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  created  a  “chain  of  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation”  which  substitutes  in 
education  for  the  chain  of  command  in 
military  forces.  For  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  this  “chain  of  cooperation”  is 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 

How  does  this  “chain  of  coopera¬ 
tion”  work  ?  Original  plans  for  the 
Victory  Corps  called  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Policy  Committee. 
This  committee,  as  the  reader  will  see 
by  consulting  the  names  listed  below, 
has  a  membership  drawn  in  part  from 
the  war  agencies  and  in  part  from  edu¬ 
cational  leadership.  This  Committee 
is  a  sort  of  joint  strategy  board  for 
secondary  education’s  participation  in 
the  war.  The  following  are  present 


members  of  the  Victory  Corps  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  Committee ; 

Colonel  Harley  B.  West 
War  Department  General  Staff 

Lt.  Comdr.  Malcolm  P.  Aldrich 
Representing  the  Office  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Air 

William  A.  M.  Burden 

Special  Aviation  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Selma  M.  Borchardt 
Vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers 

L.  H.  Dennis 

Exec.-Sec.  American  Vocational 
Association 

Paul  E.  Elicker 

Exec.-Sec.  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals 

Willard  E.  Givens 
Exec.-Sec.  National  Education 
Association 

Frank  A.  Tichenor 

Chairman  of  the  Aeronautical 
Advisory  Council 

Captain  A.  E.  Boudreau 
Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
Training 

Joseph  W.  Barker,  Vice-chairman 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navj' 

Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Chair¬ 
man 

President,  Eastern  Air  Lines 
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On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
every  month,  this  Policy  Committee 
meets  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  cannot  be 
present,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Barker,  Vice- 
chairman,  presides.  An  agenda  lists 
the  problems  which  are  to  come  before 
the  Policy  Committee.  Problems  may 
be  presented  by  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  On  occasion,  letters  from 
school  officials  and  others  posing  ceiv 
tain  problems  are  placed  before  the 
Committee.  Sometimes  the  Commit¬ 
tee  may  have  a  manuscript  to  discuss, 
a  manuscript  which  details  Victory 
Corps  policy  on  some  problem  of  cur¬ 
riculum  activities.  Or  the  Policy 
Committee  may  recommend  action  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  staff  or  again  it  may  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  or  some  other 
war  agency.  Nor  is  the  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  solely  concerned  with  Federal 
agency  war  problems.  While  on  one 
hand  it  considers  what  the  war  agen¬ 
cies  need  from  the  schools  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  heeds  what  the  schools 
need  from  the  war  agencies. 

How  the  Victory  Corps  Policy 
Committee  operates  may  be  seen 
through  a  recent  action.  In  July, 
Colonel  .Hans  Christian  Adamson,  af¬ 
ter  visiting  high  schools  in  a  number 
of  cities,  reported  that  a  very  large 
number  of  students  were  giving  up 
high  school  for  jobs.  After  canvass¬ 
ing  this  problem,  the  National  Policy 
Committee  decided  that  some  state¬ 
ment  should  be  issued  urging  students 
to  remain  in  school.  The  logical  per¬ 
son  to  do  this  was  the  War  Manpower 
Administrator,  Paul  V.  McNutt. 
When  the  need  was  called  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 


Nutt’s  attention,  he  issued  a  statement 
urging  students  to  stay  in  school  but 
also  urging  school  officials  to  adapt 
their  programs  so  that  students  could 
work  part  time  and  thus  relieve  the 
manpower  shortage.  This  statement 
appears  in  the  front  page  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1  issue  of  “Education  for  Vic¬ 
tory”  which  is  distributed  to  all  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  committee  report 
recommending  ways  and  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  part-time  work  programs. 

The  next  link  in  the  “chain  of  co¬ 
operation”  is,  of  course,  the  State  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  Nearly  every 
State  department  has  appointed  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  director.  This  director  re¬ 
ceives  “Education  for  Victory,”  policy 
declarations,  and  also  a  mimeographed 
Victory  Corps  News  Letter.  All  pres¬ 
ent  suggestions  for  school  wartime  co¬ 
operation.  The  State  Victory  Corps 
director  in  turn  works  with  other  staff 
members  in  the  State  department 
when  problems  arise  pertaining  to 
their  special  interests.  Through  cir¬ 
culars,  news  letters,  conferences,  and 
other  means,  the  State  department 
staffs  report  to  local  school  officials  the 
new  suggestions  for  wartime  coopera¬ 
tion  coming  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  via  the  National  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee.  Frequently,  State  education  de¬ 
partments  work  out  their  own  inter¬ 
pretations  and  recommendations  of  the 
general  policies  suggested  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Committees  of  educators  may 
be  invited  to  State  capitals  to  make 
recommendations  far  more  detailed 
than  would  be  desirable  or  feasible 
from  Federal  sources.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  are  then  distributed  in 
printed  or  mimeographed  form. 

In  the  local  school,  recoramenda- 
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tions  from  the  Federal  government 
and  State  departments  of  education 
are  usually  put  before  a  Victory  Corps 
Advisory  Committee.  This  local  com¬ 
mittee  may  or  may  not  include  student 
representatives,  but  ultimately  the 
suggestions  for  wartime  cooperation 
are  interpreted  and  acted  upon  in  the 
light  of  the  resources  of  the  local  high 
school. 

In  this  manner,  Jimmy  Colton,  age 
17,  who  a  year  hence  may  be  James 
Colton,  Private  First  Class,  learns  how 
he  can  make  the  best  possible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war.  He  learns  why  the 
Federal  government  and  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  and  his  local  school  want  him 
to  continue  in  school  and  that  they  also 


want  him  to  work  after  school.  He 
learns  that  he  can  help  perhaps  by 
taking  more  mathematics  and  by  study¬ 
ing  the  Morse  code.  He  learns  that 
he  can  help  by  putting  a  very  large 
part  of  his  war  job  income  into  the 
high  school  war  bond  drive.  So  in  this 
way,  the  “chain  of  cooperation”  is  com¬ 
plete  from  the  war  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  charged  with  mobilizing  the 
Nation  to  win  the  fight  against  the 
Axis,  down  to  Jimmy  Colton  in  the 
township  high  school.  No  one  issues 
commands  but  the  power  of  6,500,000 
high  school  students  and  334,000  tea¬ 
chers  and  principals  is  mobilized 
through  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  program  for  maximum  contri¬ 
bution  to  victory. 


GOD  GIVE  US  MEN 

God  give  us  men.  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill. 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will, 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  cannot  lie. 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking ! 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds. 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps. 

— Josiah  Gilbert  Holland 


The  Needs  Students  Must  Fill 
—for  the  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

By  HAROLD  W.  KENT 

Major,  Infantry,  Liaison  U.  8.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  War  Department  in  the  past 
two  years  has  developed  into  a 
tremendous  educational  and 
training  institution.  It  has  developed 
an  accelerated  series  of  curricula  in  the 
approach  to  its  mission  that  is  unparal- 
lelled  in  the  history  of  such  activity. 
Through  the  use  of  audio  and  visual 
aids  and  through  a  ceaseless  search  for 
leadership,  the  War  Department  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  “tough”  teacher 
in  a  tough  school. 

Throughout  these  two  years  the 
War  Department  has  received  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  the  product  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  To  assure  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  inductees  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  required  at  the  moment  of  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Army,  the  educators 
have  had  to  assume  a  responsibility. 
This  is  a  responsibility  of  matching 
the  pace  set  by  the  insistent  demands 
of  the  war  for  personnel,  personnel 
which  is  better  today  than  yesterday, 
better  tomorrow  than  today. 

Preparation  of  well-trained  induc¬ 
tees  has  proved  a  serious  and  difficult 
task.  The  schools  have  had  to  share 
their  best  teachers  with  the  Army. 
They  have  given  up  teachers  of  physi¬ 
cal  education,  of  science,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Industry,  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  a  production  timetable,  is  tak¬ 
ing  students  away  from  the  secondary 
schools  and  paying  them  wages  higher 
than  those  received  bv  teachers  in  the 


very  schools  the  students  attended. 
These  situations  hint  at  the  strong 
need  for  coordination  between  the  two 
great  agencies,  secondary  education 
and  the  War  Department.  Where 
traffic  flows  in  such  pressing,  insistent 
volume  some  coordination  of  traffic  is 
required.  Said  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson,  “The  War  Department  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposal  that 
the  high  school  youth  of  America  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  organization  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  school  authorities.  The 
Victory  Corps  with  its  emphasis  on  a 
thorough  mastery  of  fundamental  sub¬ 
jects — physical  training,  special  stud¬ 
ies  and  other  activities  that  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  a  part  of  any  school’s  program, 
will  enable  the  boys  and  girls  to  serve 
more  usefully  after  graduation,  both 
in  the  war  effort  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly  in  other  related  pursuits.”* 

The  War  Department  is  represented 
on  the  National  Policy  Committee  for 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps.  It 
meets  in  regular  conferences  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  Federal  agencies 
interested  in  an  approach  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  This  has  become  an 
extremely  useful  means  by  which  the 
War  Department  is  enabled  to  speak 
to  the  schools  with  careful  observation 
of  the  normal  channels  of  education 
which  obtain  in  this  nation. 

Brigadier  General  Joe  N.  Dalton, 
on  the  “Army  Hour”*  said: 


1  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  U.  S.  Commiaaioner  of  Ekiucation,  John  W.  Studebaker.  Aus- 
Suat  ZS,  1»42. 

t  April  11,  1943 — National  Broadcaatinf  Company. 
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“Army  educational  and  training  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  secondary  schools 
may  be  grouped  into  four  categories — 
physical,  general,  vocational,  and  pro¬ 
fessional. 

“The  tremendous  importance  of 
physical  fitness  is  self-evident.  You 
must  help  every  student  first  achieve 
and  then  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of  physical  fitness  attainable.  Reme¬ 
diable  defects  must  be  discovered  and 
corrected.  The  importance  of  both 
individual  initiative  and  teamwork 
should  be  developed  and  stressed.  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  health  subjects — physiolo¬ 
gy,  sanitation,  and  similar  subjects 
should  be  included  in  the  physical 
curricula. 

“The  category  referred  to  as  general 
includes  fields  of  fundamental  import¬ 
ance  to  any  citizen  and  any  soldier. 
English,  science  and  history  arc  the 
fields.  The  importance  of  concentra¬ 
tion  in  these  three  fields  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,  whether  a  man  is 
preparing  for  Army  duties  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  or  of  a  professional  nature. 

“By  English,  the  Army  means  skill 
in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and 
listening,  and  above  all,  understand¬ 
ing  what  is  read,  written,  spoken  and 
heard.  Army  men  and  women  must 
be  able  to  communicate  clearly  and  ac¬ 
curately  by  any  media;  they  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  orders  they  give 
as  well  as  the  orders  they  receive. 

“The  sciences  are  important  to  the 
Army,  particularly  mathematics,  phy¬ 
sics  and  chemistry.  In  these  as  in  all 
other  fields  it  is  essential  that  your 
students  understand  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  and  why  they  are  doing  it.  Accu¬ 
racy  is  vital.  A  mathematical  compu¬ 
tation  is  either  right  or  wrong.  Mis¬ 
takes  cost  lives. 

3  September  25,  1942,  The  Blue  Network. 


“History  is  important — ^particular¬ 
ly  American  history — and  geography 
is  considered  as  a  part  of  history  in 
these  remarks.  Our  young  men  and 
women  must  know  the  place  of  this 
country  in  the  world,  how  much  we 
have  to  be  proud  of,  how  much  we 
have  to  fight  for.  Soldiers  must  know 
what  they  are  fighting  for,  and  why 
they  are  fighting  for  it. 

“Most  of  the  students  will  ulti¬ 
mately  find  their  way  into  the  special¬ 
ized  occupation  groups.  For  them, 
the  War  Department  suggests  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  that  reflect  immediate 
and  vital  requirements.  These  subjects 
include  such  pre-induction  courses  as 
fundamentals  of  radio,  electricity, 
shopwork,  and  automotive  mechanics, 
and  training  for  such  occupations  as 
Army  clerk,  radio  repair,  radio  code 
operation,  and  the  like.” 

Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  on  the  broadcast  an¬ 
nouncing  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps,®  said: 

“The  War  Department,  therefore, 
has  had  to  accelerate  the  training  of 
personnel  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ef¬ 
fective  system  of  pre-induction  train¬ 
ing  became  most  essential.  These  pre¬ 
induction  trained  men,  physically  fit, 
can  then  step  right  into  orientation 
and  refresher  courses  upon  enlistment. 
This  would  save  that  most  precious  of 
all  commodities  necessary  to  win  the 
war — time.” 

The  High  School  Victory  Corps  has 
presented  an  opportunity  for  the  War 
Department  to  join  the  other  great 
agencies  prosecuting  this  war  to  state 
needs  which  in  the  degree  successfully 
responded  to  and  accomplished  by  the 
secondary  schools  will  assure  ultimate 
victory. 
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for  the  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

By  FRANKLIN  R.  FIELDING 

Lieutenant,  (U8NR),  Navy  Department  Liaison 
U.  8.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  a  letter  addressed  to  “The  High 
Schools  Educators  of  the  Nation.” 
on  “Pre-induction  Training  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,”  dated  15  Janu¬ 
ary  1943  and  published  in  “Education 
for  Victory”  (issue  of  1  February 
1943),  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
clearly  stated  the  attitude  of  the  Navy. 
He  said,  in  part: 

“1.  It  is  of  first  importance  that 
young  men  (and  young  women)  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  the  various  branches 
of  the  Naval  service  should  come  well 
prepared  to  fit  into  the  Navy’s  system 
of  special  skills  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  .  .  . 

2.  In  general,  high  schools  should 
continue  to  improve  instruction  in 
such  basic  courses  as  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  other  sciences  and  English. 
These  are  fundamental  to  advanced  in¬ 
struction  in  the  specialized  courses 
which  training  agencies  of  the  Navy 
are  well  qualified  to  teach.  The  stu¬ 
dents  should  also  receive  a  grounding 
of  sound  instruction  in  American  his¬ 
tory  and  physical  education.” 


An  essential  need  is  for  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  through  physical  and  health  edu¬ 
cation, — a  condition  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  a  recent  statement  sent  to  the 
secondary  schools  from  the  TJ.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education : 

“A  person  is  said  to  be  physically 
fit  when  he  is  free  from  handicapping 
defects  and  disease,  follows  good 
health  practices,  and  has  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  strength,  endurance,  and 
will  to  do  effectively  the  maximum 
tasks  of  the  day.” 

By  placing  emphasis  on  sound  in¬ 
struction  in  fundamentals  at  the  pro¬ 
per  levels,  and  a  continued  effort  to 
strengthen  and  toughen  the  pupils’ 
bodies,  the  Victory  Corps  can  indeed 
make  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  through  future  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Navy  personnel.  The 
Navy  Department  would  prefer  to 
have  high  school  teachers  continue  to 
give  systematic  instruction  in  these 
fields,  rather  than  to  attempt  special¬ 
ized  training  which  the  Navy  can  bet¬ 
ter  provide  in  its  own  training  units. 


The  Needs  Students  Must  Fill 

—for  INDUSTRY 

'Ey  WILLIAM  P.  LOOMIS 


Vocational  Division,  U. 

HE  Victory  Corps’  contribution 
to  industry  is  measured  in  terms 
of  the  characteristics  and  abilities 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
leave  the  high  schools  and  go  into  in¬ 
dustry  to  work  in  the  production  of 
implements  of  war  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  home  front. 

In  the  first  place,  industry  ex¬ 
pects  Victory  Corps  participants,  both 
teachers  and  students,  to  take  seriously 
the  responsibilities  that  the  schools 
have  in  providing  effective  manpower 
for  required  production.  Industry  also 
expects  Victory  Corps  leadership  to 
determine  the  needs  of  industry  for 
workers  and  to  prepare  students  to 
meet  these  needs  effectively.  Educa¬ 
tional  philosophies  and  theories  that 
do  not  contribute  to  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  civilian  well-being  and  morale, 
or  other  war  needs  should  be  discarded 
for  the  duration. 

To  meet,  realistically,  the  needs  of 
industry  for  workers,  the  schools  must 
make  whatever  changes  in  school  pro¬ 
cedures  and  curriculums  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  well-prepared  man¬ 
power.  Courses  should  be  changed  or 
modified  to  suit  industrial  manpower 
requirements  and  emphasis  of  instruc¬ 
tion  should,  when  necessary,  be  redi¬ 
rected  along  proper  channels.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  industry  will 
change  its  methods  to  fit  into  the  quali- 
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fications  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  trained  by  the  schools.  It  is 
rather  to  be  expected  that  the  schools 
will  instruct  them  in  the  light  of  in¬ 
dustrial  requirements.  Just  as  indus¬ 
try  changed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  war,  so  the  schools  must  be  adapted 
to  the  new  situation. 

The  human  product  of  the  schools 
can  be  judged  as  meeting  the  needs  of 
industry  in  terms  of  attitudes,  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  qualifications,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  skills.  These  are  all  qual¬ 
ities  educable  to  some  degree  and 
should  receive  attention  in  terms  of 
industrial  requirements. 

The  attitudes  and  feelings  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  toward  the  war  will  af¬ 
fect  the  operation  of  industry  and  re¬ 
sulting  production.  The  schools  can 
do  much  to  instill  patriotic  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  potential  workers  for  war  in¬ 
dustries.  A  sense  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  aiding  in  the  war 
effort  and  a  willingness  to  work  and 
make  necessary  sacrifices  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  should  be  built  up  during 
this  period.  Enthusiasm  which  is 
fostered  in  a  school  is  bound  to  be  felt 
in  industry.  Likewise,  its  lack  will 
also  be  felt.  Both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  must  participate  in  the  school 
spirit  if  proper  feelings  of  responsi¬ 
bility  are  to  be  developed.  But  as  is 
always  the  case  in  secondary  schools, 
teachers  must  exercise  primary  leader- 
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ship  in  the  development  of  proper  at¬ 
titudes. 

The  physical  and  mental  qualities 
of  industrial  workers  must  be  adapted 
to  the  work  they  do.  This  requires 
that  potential  workers  prepare  for 
work  suited  to  their  capacities.  School 
counselors  can  do  much  to  assist  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  selection  of  suitable  acti¬ 
vities,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  as 
preparation  for  industrial  work.  Phy¬ 
sical  and  health  education  teachers 
can  make  a  real  contribution  through 
effective  programs  and  individual  ser¬ 
vices  to  students.  Sound  bodies  are 
essential  for  best  service  in  industry 
as  well  as  in  the  armed  forces.  Good 
health  habits  are  the  safeguards  of 
physical  and  mental  qualities.  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  members  should  have  no 
lack  of  information  on  these  impor¬ 
tant  subjects. 

Basic  knowledge  of  industrial  work 
and  working  conditions  will  be  an  as¬ 
set  to  every  Victory  Corps  member 
who  plans  to  work  in  industry.  In 
most  industrial  occupations,  ability  to 
read  written  instructions  with  under¬ 
standing  and  to  make  simple  mathe¬ 


matical  calculations  accurately  are  im¬ 
portant.  Ability  to  read  blueprints 
and  make  simple  measurements  accu* 
rately  is  an  asset  in  many  instances. 
It  is  better  that  the  average  worker 
be  well  founded  in  the  basic  knowledge 
requirements  of  his  work  than  to  be 
familiar  with,  but  not  accomplished 
in,  information  that  he  will  never  use. 

Preliminary  training  in  occupa¬ 
tional  skills  that  are  needed  by  indus¬ 
try  will  be  an  asset  to  any  Victory 
Corps  member  who  wishes  to  obtain 
full-time  employment  in  industry  af¬ 
ter  completing  his  or  her  school  course. 
Along  with  this  practical  training,  in- 
dustiy  will  be  well  served  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  habitually  aware  of  safe 
work  practices,  conservation  of  mate¬ 
rials,  necessity  for  accuracy  within  re¬ 
quired  limits,  and  good  work  habits 
as  a  requirement  for  production  speed. 
A  knowledge  of  the  terminology,  mate¬ 
rials,  organization,  and  product  of  the 
industry  for  which  the  student  is  pre¬ 
paring  has  specific  value  and  will  be 
gained  through  effective  shop  courses 
geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant 
or  establishment. 


A  Physical' Education  Program 

for  Every  School 


The  Program 

HIS  article  reviews  a  wartime 
program  of  physical  education 
planned  to  contribute  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  fitness  of  high-school  pupils  as  a 
part  of  the  total  war  effort.^  The  con¬ 
tent  of  the  program,  the  selection  of 
pupils  for  participation,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  fitting  the  program  into  the 
total  curriculum  of  a  school  are 
explaine<l.  Instruction  and  practice 
in  aquatics,  gymnastics,  combatives, 
sports  and  games,  and  other  vigorous 
activities  adapteil  in  intensity  and 
duration  to  the  individual  neetls  of  pu¬ 
pils  are  emphasized.  The  choice  of 
activities  and  methods  of  presentation 
are  made  in  light  of  the  needs  of  youth 
at  the  present  time  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  representatives  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  recognized  that  programs  of 
health  service,  health  instruction, 
healthful  school  living,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  recreation  all  have  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  physical  fitness. 
The  content  of  this  article,  however, 
is  directed  definitely  toward  the  condi¬ 
tioning  of  high-school  pupils  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  armed  forces  and  industry' 
and  agriculture. 

In  general,  the  activity  program 
should  provide  at  least  one  regular 
school  period  daily  of  instruction  in 
physical  education  for  all  pupils.  The 
instructional  period  should  be  supple¬ 


mented  by  an  elaborate  participation 
program  including  intramural  and  in¬ 
terscholastic  athletics,  and  other  vigor¬ 
ous  activities.  It  is  recommended  that 
all  normal  pupils,  after  an  adequate 
period  of  training  should  participate 
in  competitive  athletics,  mass  athlet¬ 
ics,  road  work,  hikes,  w’eek-end  jour¬ 
neys,  camping,  hard  physical  work 
such  as  plowing,  cutting  wood,  or  dig¬ 
ging  dirt,  and  similar  activities  for  at 
least  ten  hours  each  w’eek  in  addition 
to  the  physical  education  period  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  school  schedule. 

Camping  provides  one  of  the  most 
desirable  forms  of  activity  outside  the 
regular  daily  school  schedule.  Camp¬ 
ing  exi>erience  contributes  to  physical 
fitness  and  provides  training  in  many 
skills  and  activities  that  are  of  direct 
military  value.  The  recent  statements 
of  Army  officers  corroborate  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  other  leaders  of  youth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  that  most  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
live  comfortably  and  safely  in  the 
open  country.  It  is  true,  for  example, 
that  large  numbers  of  boys  do  not 
know  how  to  hold  and  use  an  axe, 
build  and  use  a  fire  out-of-doors,  ar¬ 
range  a  comfortable  sleeping  place  in 
the  woods,  and  avoid  the  hazards  and 
discomforts  of  insect,  reptile,  and 
plant  poisoning.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  much  attention  and  em- 


1  A  complete  description  of  the  program  for  physical  education  will  be  found  In  "Physical 
ntness  Through  Physical  Education  for  the  High  School  Victory  Corps.”  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  25  cents. 
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phasis  be  given  to  providing  extensive 
camp  experience  on  week-ends,  during 
holidays,  and  vacations  for  all  boys 
and  if  possible,  for  all  girls.  Many 
educators  have  stated  that  school  sys¬ 
tems  should  provide  camps  for  all 
high-school  boys  during  two  months 
each  summer  in  which  training  would 
be  provided  in  woodcraft,  campcraft, 
swimming,  sports,  gliding,  and  ground 
training  in  aviation.  This  larger  pro¬ 
gram  may  not  be  practicable  now,  but 
every  school  can  provide  shorter  peri¬ 
ods  of  camping  experience. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  program  out¬ 
lined  is  to  make  secondary  school  pu¬ 
pils  physically  fit  to  undertake  the  un¬ 
usually  heavy  tasks  they  will  probably 
be  called  upon  to  assume  in  the  near 
future.  For  some  it  will  be  for  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  armed  forces.  For  this 
group  the  program  will  have  for  its 
objective  the  development  of : 

(a)  Strength,  endurance,  stamina, 
and  bodily  coordination. 

(b)  Physical  skills  that  will  be  of 
direct  value  and  use  in  the 
armed  forces  and  war  work. 

For  others  it  will  be  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  domestic  services,  and  other  es¬ 
sential  occupations.  The  program  is, 
therefore,  for  all  pupils.  The  activi¬ 
ties  should  be  adapted  (1)  to  their  re¬ 
spective  abilities  to  perform  them,  and 
(2)  to  the  prospective  services  in 
which  they  engage  on  leaving  school. 

Selection  of  Pupils  for  Participation 

The  selection  and  classification  of 
pupils  for  participation  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  activities  are  based  on  (1)  their 
physical  condition  and  (2)  their  size 
and  maturity.  It  is  recommended  that 


the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils 
be  evaluated  by  the  observation  of  all 
pupils  by  their  teachers  and  a  more 
complete  inspecti<m  of  the  pupils  who 
seem  to  deviate  seriously  from  the 
normal.  The  boys  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  size  and  maturity 
through  standard  classification  proce 
dures.  Data  are  not  available  for  a 
similar  classification  of  girls.  It  is 
important  that  teachers  be  guided  by 
the  results  of  the  selection  and  classi¬ 
fication  procedures  in  planning  and 
adapting  the  program  of  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  each 
pupil.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  fact  that  young  children  enrolled 
in  high  school,  many  of  whom  are  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age  or  younger,  should 
not  be  stimulated  or  urged  to  achieve 
the  levels  of  performance  in  strength 
and  endurance  attained  by  trained 
soldiers.  Only  the  pupils  who  are  in 
excellent  physical  condition  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  vigorous 
physical  activity  such  as  plowing,  cut¬ 
ting  wood,  cutting  grass,  or  athletic 
games  for  fifteen  hours  each  week.  It 
usually  requires  about  one  month  of 
training  before  a  normal  youth  can 
practice  physical  exercises  strenuously 
for  protracted  periods  of  time  without 
undesirable  muscle  soreness  and  fa¬ 
tigue. 

Initiating  the  Program 

In  fitting  the  physical  education 
program  into  the  total  program  of  a 
school  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  pro¬ 
vided  the  minimum  essentials  of  (1) 
adequate  time  in  the  daily  schedule, 
(2)  a  competent  teacher,  (3)  a  place 
for  conducting  the  classes,  and  (4)  at 
least  a  minimum  amount  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

The  initiation  of  the  program  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  will  demand  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  time,  effort  and  money. 
It  promises,  however,  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  of  attaining  the  objective  of 
maximum  physical  fitness  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  Basically  it  calls  for  but 
two  changes  in  the  usual  high  school 
program.  The  first  is  an  increase  in 
teaching  time  allotted  to  instruction 
in  physical  education,  and  the  second 
change  is  an  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  the  exercises. 

Need  for  Physical  Fitness 

Large  numbers  of  pupils  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  high  schools  will  enter  into 
active  service  in  the  armed  forces  and 
wartime  industry  in  the  immediate 
future.  In  addition  to  the  boys  who 
will  be  called  to  some  form  of  service, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  1943,  6,000,000  women  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  war  production,  many  of 
whom  will  be  drawn  from  the  age 
group  now  in  high  school.  These 
youth  must  be  fit  in  order  to  render 
effective  service.  They  must  be  fit  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  technical 
skill  and  morale,  but  also  physically 
fit,  which  means  that  they  must  have 
the  strength,  skill,  stamina,  and  en¬ 
durance  required  for  active  service 
and  hard  work. 

Army  and  Navy  officers  have  stated 
that  large  numbers  of  the  young  men 
inducted  into  military  service  whose 
physical  examinations  reveal  no  seri¬ 
ous  physical  defects,  lack  development, 
skills,  strength,  and  endurance  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  program  of  military 
training  is  retarded  for  several  months 
while  the  recruits  are  being  built  up 
physically. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among 
physical  education  instructors  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  their  male  students  are  weak, 


have  poor  coordination,  cannot  climb 
a  rope,  carry  a  burden  equal  to  their 
own  weight,  or  vault  out  of  a  trench 
the  height  of  their  chests.  The  poor 
physical  condition  of  the  majority  of 
American  young  people  is  a  serious 
handicap  in  training  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  and  interferes  with  the 
maximum  industrial  and  agricultural 
production. 

Nature  of  Physical  Fitness 

A  person  who  is  physically  fit  for 
military  or  naval  service  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  maintaining  sustained  effort 
with  a  maximum  of  speed  and  skill. 
This  means  that  one  must  have 
strength,  stamina,  endurance,  and  good 
coordination.  Speed  agility,  and  flexi¬ 
bility  in  movement  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  skill. 

There  are  several  conditions  that  af¬ 
fect  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  desirable  level  of  physical  fitness. 
Participating  regularly  in  a  rational 
program  of  physical  education  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  that  contri¬ 
bute  to  physical  fitness.  Other  signi¬ 
ficant  factors  that  influence  physical 
fitness,  favorably  o;  adversely,  are 
physical  defects,  communicable  dis¬ 
eases,  accidents,  nutrition,  personal 
health  habits,  and  environmental  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  development  of  physical  fitness 
through  the  use  of  physical  education 
activities  demands  vigorous  participa¬ 
tion  over  protracted  periods  of  time. 
An  individual  must  press  his  effort 
until  it  hurts.  This  means  that  he 
must  not  stop  at  the  first  sign  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  but  continue  his  exertions  until 
he  is  tired. 

Preparation  for  service  during  war¬ 
time  demands  that  boys  must  learn  to 
swim  long  distances  while  fully  clothed 
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and  carrying  equipment ;  they  must  be 
able  to  keep  themselves  afloat  for  many 
hours.  Arm  and  shoulder  strength 
must  be  developed  so  that  they  can 
climb  down  ropes  or  scale  the  walls 
while  carrying  heavy  loads.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  hard  falls  without  serious 
injury  must  be  developed.  In  com¬ 
bative  activities  it  is  necessary  to 
stress  delivering  their  energy  in  a 


quick  explosive  effort.  Games  and 
sports  must  develop  a  spirit  of  aggres¬ 
sive  attack  and  ability  to  take  physical 
punishment  without  flinching.  For 
industrial  groups,  which  are  far  great¬ 
er  numerically  than  the  armed  forces, 
physical  strength  and  stamina  are 
needed  to  speed  up  work  for  long 
hours  without  absences  which  would 
slow  production. 


SOUL— HER  JEWELS 

‘*Let  a  man  be  of  good  cheer  about  his  soul,  who  having  cast 
away  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of  the  body  as  alien  to  him  and 
working  harm  rather  than  good,  has  sought  after  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge;  and  has  arrayed  the  soul,  not  in  some  foreign  attire, 
but  in  her  own  proper  jewels,  temperence,  and  justice,  and  courage, 
and  nobility,  and  truth — in  these  adorned  she  is  ready  to  go  on  her 
journey  to  the  world  below,  when  her  hour  comes.” 


—  Phaedo  114E 
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**  T^HYSICAL  Fitness  through 

XT  Health  Education  for  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps”*  will  soon  be  re¬ 
leased.  This  wartime  health  educa¬ 
tion  manual  for  high  schools  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  and  the  Children’s 
Bureau.  It  is  a  companion  manual 
to  “Physical  Fitness  through  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  for  the  Victory  Corps”* 
prepared  similarly  and  now  in  wide 
use. 

A  Curriculum  Guide 

The  manual  contains  curriculum 
materials  for  teachers  and  suggestions 
for  administrative  action  required  to 
implement  a  program  of  health  edu¬ 
cation.  Six  important  factors  which 
contribute  to  health  and  fitness  form 
the  general  objectives  of  the  program 
outlined.  They  are:  Correction  of 
physical  impairments,  prevention  and 
control  of  disease,  better  nutrition, 
prevention  of  accidents  and  emergency 
care,  daily  program  planning  for  bal¬ 
anced  living,  and  sound  mental  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  program  also  stresses 


health  preparation  of  students  for  spe¬ 
cial  wartime  services,  including  mili¬ 
tary,  production,  and  community  serv¬ 
ices. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  six 
health  objectives,  and  with  each  of  the 
three  major  fields  of  wartime  service, 
pertinent  information  as  it  relates  to 
high  school  youth  in  wartime  is  given. 
Suggestions  for  action  which  should 
provide  incentive  to  students  to  take 
steps  in  identifying  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  working  out  solutions  for 
them  are  also  given.  The  materials 
presented  are  designed  as  a  helpful 
guide  for  teachers  of  health  and  as 
a  source  of  ideas  on  health  instruc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  incorporated  in 
courses  in  physical  education,  biology, 
home  economics,  agriculture,  industrial 
training,  social  studies,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  School  health  committees  may 
also  find  the  materials  a  useful  tool  for 
isolating  health  problems  and  for  or¬ 
ganizing  to  solve  them. 

Correction  of  Physical  Impairments 

Physical  impairments  are  hamper¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  use  of  manpower 
in  war  services.  About  25%  of  the 


1  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  “Physical  Fitness  throu^rh  Health  Education  for  the  Victory 

Corps.”  Victory  Con>s  Series  Pamphlet  No.  3.  Waahinrton,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1943.  20  cents. 

2  U.  8.  Office  of  E^ducation.  “Physical  Fitness  through  Health  Education  for  the  Victory 
Corps.”  Victory  Corps  Series  Pamphlet  No.  2.  W^ashington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
1943.  25  cents. 
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eighteen  to  nineteen  year  olds  called 
up  for  induction  are  rejected,  many 
b^ause  of  physical  defects.  The  dis¬ 
covery  and  correction  of  remediable 
defects  now  existing  among  high 
school  students  will  be  of  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  individuals  beside  being  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  The  manual  stresses  dental  and 
visual  defects  since  they  have  the  high¬ 
est  incidence  in  the  high  school  age 
group. 

The  school,  in  cooperation  with 
health  agencies,  should  carry  on  ex¬ 
tensive  educational  programs  with 
students  and  parents  and  utilize  com¬ 
munity  resources,  including  services 
and  funds,  for  securing  corrections  for 
youth  whose  families  cannot  provide 
necessary  care.  Activities  are  suggest¬ 
ed  in  the  manual  for  student  partici¬ 
pation  in  programs  for  dental  correc¬ 
tions  and  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  eyes. 

The  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Disease 

War  creates  conditions  conducive  to 
the  increase  of  disease.  Movements  of 
populations  and  overcrowding  in  war 
production  areas  favor  its  spread. 
Physicians  and  nurses  are  taken  into 
the  armed  forces  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  serious  drain  on  hospital  accom¬ 
modations  and  supplies.  Four  speci¬ 
fic  diseases  are  discussed  in  the  man¬ 
ual  because  of  their  wartime  signifi¬ 
cance,  especially  for  the  high-school 
age  group.  They  are  the  common 
cold,  tuberculosis,  malaria  and  small¬ 
pox. 

The  school  should  educate  students 
regarding  known  facts  about  the 
cause,  spread,  prevention  and  control 
of  these  and  other  diseases  as  needs 
are  indicated  locally,  and  should  par¬ 
ticipate  with  health  authorities  in  dis¬ 


ease  control  programs.  Student  acti¬ 
vities  suggested  in  the  manual  include 
investigation  on  disease  preventi<m 
and  control  problems  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity  and  assistance  with  measures 
for  the  control  of  disease. 

Better  Nutrition 

Food  is  a  “weapon  of  war,”  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  maximum  efficiency  and 
personal  well-being  of  everyone  —  in 
industry,  on  the  home  front,  and  in 
the  armed  forces.  High  school  stu¬ 
dents  can  contribute  to  their  own 
health  and  efficiency  and  to  that  of 
their  families  and  community  through 
participation  in  a  broad  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  school  should  educate  students 
regarding  basic  daily  food  require¬ 
ments,  encourage  them  to  take  specific 
steps  for  improving  personal  nutri¬ 
tional  status,  and  give  them  opportu¬ 
nity  to  participate  in  wartime  nutri¬ 
tion  programs,  including  the  national 
and  home  food  conservation  program, 
group  feeding,  and  school  lunches. 
The  manual  contains  many  suggestive 
student  activities  to  help  schools  in 
this  task. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  and 
Emergency  Care 

Accidents  aid  the  Axis.  Now,  when 
youth  are  being  asked  to  undertake 
the  most  hazardous  tasks  the  world  has 
ever  known,  they  must  realize  that 
safety  is  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
being  to  get  the  job  done.  Doing 
things  expertly  means  using  time,  ef¬ 
fort,  machines,  and  human  life  to  the 
fullest,  not  wasting  them  needlessly. 

The  school  should  give  attention  not 
only  to  accident  problems  that  are 
with  us  in  peacetime,  but  also  to  those 
which  are  associated  with  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
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planned  instruction  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  first  aid,  and  home  care  of  the 
sick.  In  the  manual,  appropriate  stu¬ 
dent  activities  are  suggested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  motor  vehicle  accidents  as 
they  relate  to  wartime  conditions ; 
safety  in  school  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions;  industrial  and  farm  safety;  and 
emergency  care. 

Daily  Program  Planning  for 
Balanced  Living 

The  war  has  increased  the  difficulty 
of  organizing  time  so  that  one  can 
make  a  vital  contribution  and  still 
have  a  reserve  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  for  more  tasks  ahead.  Every 
student  should  realize  that  planning 
for  efficient  use  of  time  is  part  of  the 
total  planning  for  health.  Each  of 
the  major  activities,  work,  eating,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  rest,  should  be  given  its 
due  proportion  of  time  and  none  over¬ 
looked. 

The  school  should  help  each  student 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  balanced  living, 
and  provide  opportunities  within  the 
school  day  to  make  such  living  pos¬ 
sible.  Activities  contained  in  the  man¬ 
ual  indicate  the  part  which  students 
can  play. 

Developing  Sound  Mental  Attitudes 

Both  Army  officers  and  mental  hy¬ 
gienists  recognize  the  importance  of 
mental  attitudes  for  personal  fitness 
and  for  effective  war  effort.  They  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  a  widespread 
“will  to  win,”  the  acceptance  of  war 
as  a  hard,  long  job  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  the  ability  to  “remain  steady  and 
competent  under  stress”  and  to  adapt 
one’s  attitude  toward  conditions  which 
cannot  be  changed.  With  the  lowering 
of  the  draft  age  the  need  for  develop¬ 
ing  emotional  maturity  sufficient  to 
meet  conditions  which  young  people 


will  encounter  in  the  armed  forces  and 
industry  becomes  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  school  should  provide  counsel¬ 
ing  service  which  will  help  each  stu¬ 
dent  find  his  place  in  useful  war  serv¬ 
ice;  help  students  meet  frustrations 
and  grief  inevitable  in  war;  and  pro¬ 
vide  situations  in  which  students  must 
make  decisions  and  assume  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  essential  steps  to  growing 
up  quickly.  Student  activities  sug¬ 
gested  are  directed  toward  these  ends. 

Health  Preparation  for  Air,  Txind 
and  Sea  Services 

According  to  military  officials,  the 
problems  inherent  in  military  life  in¬ 
dicate  that  pre-induction  training  in 
health  and  sanitation  will  be  of  defi¬ 
nite  assistance.  An  analysis  of  the 
health  needs  of  the  armed  forces  indi¬ 
cate  this  pre-induction  training  should 
stress  problems  pertaining  to  commu¬ 
nicable  disease,  accidents,  mental  atti¬ 
tudes  and  military  hygiene  as  mani¬ 
fested  at  training  centers  and  at  the 
battle  front.  A  knowledge  of  the 
body,  including  simple  anatomy  and 
physiology  with  emphasis  on  those  or^ 
gans  especially  susceptible  to  disease 
or  injury  is  also  considered  important. 
Many  details  in  regard  to  such  prob¬ 
lems  will  wisely  await  instruction  af¬ 
ter  induction.  A  degree  of  condition¬ 
ing  now,  however,  will  help  create  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  health  program. 

The  school  has  a  wartime  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  instruction  in 
these  matters.  In  the  manual,  activi¬ 
ties  are  proposed  which  will  help 
schools  in  this  important  task.  Week¬ 
end  field  marches  and  camping  trips 
are  included  in  these  activities  since 
they  provide  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  principles  of  sani- 
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tation  and  personal  conduct  required 
of  military  men. 

Health  Preparaiion  for  Production 
Services 

Many  high  school  boys  and  girls 
will  be  working  in  industry  or  on 
farms  part  or  full  time  before  the  war 
is  won.  Every  student  preparing  for 
or  participating  in  production  serv¬ 
ices  should  learn  to  recognize  and  un¬ 
derstand  those  conditions  hazardous  to 
health  in  the  occupation  for  which  he 
is  training  or  which  he  expects  to  en¬ 
ter.  He  is  more  likely  to  cooperate  in 
control  measures  if  he  knows  the  haz¬ 
ards  that  are  involved  and  the  steps  he 
can  take  to  prevent  or  avoid  them.  In 
industry,  these  hazards  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  use  of  tools,  electricity, 
flying  particles,  exposure  to  heat  and 
glare,  industrial  poisons,  noise,  im¬ 
proper  clothing,  fatigue,  and  the  like. 
In  agriculture,  they  may  be  connected 
with  sanitation,  accidents  from  farm 
machinery  and  farm  animals,  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  excessive  heat  and  to  poison¬ 
ous  plants,  snakes  and  insects. 

The  school,  as  a  part  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  training,  should  help 
•  students  develop  sound  health  and 
safety  attitudes  and  practices.  In¬ 
structional  activities  in  the  manual 
suggest  specific  things  which  schools 
can  help  students  do. 

Health  Preparaiion  for  Community 
Services 

High  school  students  will  enter  a 
wide  range  of  community  services  on 
completion  of  their  school  work.  Al¬ 
ready  many  of  them  are  in  some  form 
of  community  work  as  a  wartime  con¬ 
tribution.  A  student  who  is  generally 
fit  will  be  ready  for  most  future  serv¬ 
ices.  However,  for  some  services  ad¬ 
ditional  health  preparation  is  needed 


because  of  the  health  and  safety  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  The  manual  suggests 
health  preparation  needed  for  four 
war-related  services,  namely,  home 
care  of  the  sick,  school  feeding,  school 
and  community  sanitation,  and  clinic 
service.  Appropriate  activities  are 
outlined  for  students  who  are  in  train¬ 
ing  for  these  services. 

Administration  of  the  Health  Educor 
tion  Program 

Administrative  provisions  necessary 
to  allow  each  student  to  make  progress 
toward  the  six  health  objectives  and 
to  receive  health  preparation  for  war- 
related  services  are: 

1.  Fixing  responsibility. — In  each 
school  one  person  should  be  given  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
school  health  education  activities  and 
for  relating  them  to  other  health  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  community.  The  respon¬ 
sible  person  may  be  the  school  medical 
adviser  or  nurse,  or  a  well-qualified 
teacher,  such  as  a  teacher  of  physical 
education,  home  economics  or  science. 
Essential  to  the  success  of  the  program 
is  the  active  support  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  including  teachers  of  physical 
education,  health,  science,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  in  addition,  counselors, 
administrators,  school  medical  adviser, 
school  nurse,  cafeteria  manager,  custo¬ 
dian,  students,  parents,  representa¬ 
tives  of  local  medical  and  dental  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  of  public  health  depart¬ 
ments,  and  many  others  whose  special 
interests  lead  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  health  improvement  of 
youth.  This  support  may  be  secured 
through  committee  organization  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Providing  time  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  health  instruction.  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  health  instruction  may  be 
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provided  in  (a)  special  health  .courses ; 
(b)  integrated  courses  and  (c)  units 
in  other  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
Joint  planning  by  members  of  the 
school  staif  will  assure  that  adequate 
instruction  in  all  important  areas  of 
health  is  available  to  all  students  in 
line  with  their  needs  and  interests. 

Many  basic  and  significant  contri¬ 
butions  to  health  education  are  best 
made  in  the  context  of  courses  other 
than  health.  These  possibilities  should 
be  fully  explored. 

3.  Finding  health  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  providing  follow-up  proce¬ 
dures.  —  Medical  examinations,  teach¬ 
ers’  observations  and  special  tests  are 
useful  tools  for  discovering  health 
needs.  It  is  important  always,  but 
particularly  now  with  depleted  medi¬ 
cal  and  nursing  services,  that  machin¬ 
ery  be  set  up  for  instruction  of  teach¬ 
ers  on  methods  of  observation  and  for 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  observa¬ 
tion  procedures.  Individual  cumulative 
health  records  and  histories  are  valu¬ 
able  aids  for  follow-up  procedures 
which  include  medical  care,  provision 
of  health  necessities,  such  as  food  and 
clothing,  changes  in  routines,  and  pro¬ 
gram  adjustments.  Special  attention 
should  now  be  given  to  students  who 
are  attempting  some  form  of  war  work 
in  out-of-school  hours  to  make  certain 
that  this  work  is  not  proving  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  their  health. 

4.  Providing  a  school  environment 
conducive  to  health. — Under  wartime 
conditions,  crowded  school  shops  make 
necessary  more  than  usual  vigilance  in 
maintaining  safeguards  there.  More 


time  devoted  to  physical  education 
makes  it  essential  to  bring  up-to-date 
health  and  safety  policies  regarding 
provision  of  play  equipment,  showers, 
and  lockers.  General  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  will  need  special  attention 
because  of  depleted  custodial  person¬ 
nel.  The  school  lunch  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  total  health  program. 

5.  Training  of  personnel.  —  The 
best  trained  persons  on  each  faculty 
should  devote  their  time  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  health  of  young  people.  Many 
schools  will  not  have  specially  pre¬ 
pared  health  educators  available.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  should  see  that  those  cho¬ 
sen  for  the  task  secure  additional  in- 
service  preparation  by  such  means  as 
consultation  with  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  with  better  training  in  particular 
fields  than  their  own;  working  with 
supervisors  in  health  and  specialized 
fields  and  with  trained  community 
health  workers;  reading  and  study 
through  informal  group  meetings,  ex¬ 
tension  courses  and  in-service  courses. 

6.  Community  relations. — No  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school  can  be  thought  of 
as  apart  from  those  of  home  and  com¬ 
munity.  Just  as  the  school  can  make 
many  contributions  to  the  community 
health  program,  so  too  can  community 
groups  contribute  much  toward  pre¬ 
serving  and  improving  the  health  of 
high  school  students.  Many  sugges¬ 
tions  to  this  end  are  contained  in  the 
manual. 

In  this  critical  period,  an  all-out  ef¬ 
fort  is  required  to  put  the  high  schools 
of  America  on  a  war-time  basis.  In¬ 
tensified  programs  of  health  educati<ni 
are  an  essential  part  of  that  eflFort. 


Guidance  in  the  Viaory  Corps 
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Specialist,  Occupalional  Informalion  and  Guidance  Service 
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Total  war  requires  total  mech¬ 
anization  ;  total  mechanization 
demands  total  mobilization;  to¬ 
tal  mobilization  calls  for  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  available  human  resources; 
proper  selection  is  possible  only 
through  the  operation  of  a  guidance 
program. 

The  importance  of  guidance  in  the 
Victory  Corps  program  is  indicated  by 
the  two  following  quotations  from 
Pamphlet  No.  1  of  the  Victory  Corps 
series 

“In  a  total  war  it  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  each  person  be  engaged 
in  that  task  in  which  he  can  make  the 
most  effective  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  Never  before  have  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  guidance  of 
youth  been  faced  with  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  Guidance  as  it  exists  in  a  peace¬ 
time  program  cannot  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  the  hour. 

“In  framing  the  proposals  in  this 
publication  there  has  been  full  reoog^ 
nition  of  the  problems  of  guidance 
which  the  Victory  Corps  program  im¬ 
plies . 

“Because  of  the  multitudenous  de¬ 
tails  of  information  needed  to  counsel 
youth  wisely  in  these  days,  there  is  no 
escape  from  specialization  of  guidance 
personnel  if  the  job  is  to  be  well  done. 
The  establishment  of  a  Victory  Corps 
as  proposed  in  these  pages  may  well 
serve  to  make  pupils  and  teachers  and 
school  board  members  more  sensitive 


to  the  guidance  problems  involved  in 
manpower  recruitment  in  wartime.” 

The  importance  of  guidance  in  the 
Victory  Corps  is  further  indicated  by 
the  following  statements  of  educators 
and  educational  groups: 

Superintendent  Will  C.  Crawford, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  states: 

“....We  are  using  the  Victory 
Corps  largely  as  a  guidance  device  to 
help  students  work  out  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  program  in  keeping  with  their 
abilities  and  aptitudes . . . .  ” 

The  Coordinating  Committee  for  the 
High-School  Victory  Corps  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  formulated  policies, 
among  which  were: 

“Each  student’s  abilities,  aptitudes, 
intelligence,  and  physique  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  in  order  to  help  him 
plan  his  school  war  training  wisely. 

“Scholarship  as  a  qualification  for 
membership  in  the  Victory  Corps  must 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  child  concerned.” 

The  State  of  Washington  set  up  an 
Advisory  Committee  made  up  of 
school  superintendents,  principals,  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Washington 
State  Defense  Council.  One  of  its 
general  recommendations  was  that. 

“An  essential  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Victory  Corps  program  is 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  guidance 
program.  The  type  of  training  a 


1  "Ouldance  Manual  for  the  Hlsh-School  Victory  Corpe.”  p.  1. 
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school  has  to  offer  and  the  oommunity 
activities  in  which  the  school  is  to  par¬ 
ticipate  must  be  consistent  with  inter¬ 
ests,  abilities,  and  aptitudes  of  its  pu¬ 
pils.  Failure  to  take  this  essential 
step  in  the  wartime  program  of  the 
school  will  result  in  waste  of  human 
resources.” 

Essential  Guidance  Services 

The  High  School  Victory  Corps 
proposes  the  following  services  as  es¬ 
sential 

1.  A  reliable  record  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  of  each  pupil,  as 
they  relate  to  his  usefulness  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

2.  Comprehensive  information  about 
critical  services  and  occupations  re¬ 
quiring  a  type  of  manpower  to  which 
the  present  and  future  efforts  of  school 
pupils  may  be  directed. 

3.  A  counseling  program  which 
will  help  the  pupil  to  fit  himself  into 
appropriate  training  for  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war  effort. 

4.  A  practicable  plan,  within  the 
means  of  any  school  regardless  of  size 
or  resources,  for  providing  these  three 
.  services  and  the  related  supplementary 

activities. 

Wartime  Counselor 

To  carry  out  these  essential  services 
proposed  by  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  it  can  be  seen  that  a  guidance 
program  is  required.  In  those  schools 
where  guidance  programs  existed  they 
neeiled  to  be  directed  to  serve  war 
aims ;  where  no  program  existed  it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  emergency  pro¬ 
grams  at  once. 

To  carry  on  the  guidance  work  it 
was  necessarv’  that  in  each  school  one 
or  more  persons  be  assigned  as  war- 

2  Ibidem. 

3  Ibid  p.  23. 


time  counselors  by  the  school  adminia-j 
trator.  In  a  small  school,  it  was  neces- 1 
sary  many  times  that  the  principal 
himself  be  the  wartime  coiyiselor. 

The  Guidance  Manual  for  the  High^ 
School  Victory  Corp^  suggests  the 
following  duties  of  the  individual  as¬ 
signed  to  do  wartime  counseling: 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  pupil  inventory  and  interpret " 
it  as  needed  for  use  by  the  principal 
of  the  school. 

In  smaller  schools  the  wartime 
counselor  may  [)ersonally  transfer  to 
the  individual  inventory  card  all  the 
data  from  various  sources. 

In  larger  institutions  he  may  enlist 
the  help  of  some  members  of  the  staff. 
In  any  case,  providing  a  usable  inven¬ 
tory  card  will  be  one  of  the  first  jobs 
he  must  do  before  he  is  ready  to  pei> 
form  subsequent  duties.  After  the  pu¬ 
pil  inventory  cards  are  complete  he 
will  from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  dis¬ 
cuss  with  principal,  pupil,  and  teach¬ 
ers  the  implications  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  the  pupil’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  High  School  Victory  Corps 
program  and  possible  military  or  ci¬ 
vilian  war  service,  and  consequent 
curriculum  needs. 

2.  Collect  and  disseminate  occupa¬ 
tional  information  about  the  armed 
services  and  war  production  which  has 
a  relationship  with  participation  in 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  war¬ 
time  counselor  w’ill  be  to  secure  for 
the  school  as  soon  as  possible  informa¬ 
tion  about  occupational  opportunities 
in  the  armed  services  and  war  produc¬ 
tion.  (Suggested  sources  and  uses  are 
to  be  found  in  Section  III  of  the  Guid¬ 
ance  ^fanual.) 
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3.  Supply  individual  counseling 
necessary  for  pupils. 

(a)  Furnish  the  pupil  with  parti¬ 
cular  facts  bearing  upon  his  personal 
choice  of  participation  in  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps  program. 

(b)  Help  the  pupil  and  parent  in¬ 
terpret  the  information  already  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  order  to  facilitate  in 
every  way  the  wise  choice  of  the  pupil 
of  his  area  of  participation  in  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps  program. 

Individual  Inventory 

An  Individual  Inventory,  which 
will  provide  an  index  of  pupil  charac¬ 
teristics  as  related  to  various  types  of 
war  activities  and  services  inside  and 
outside  the  school  is  indispensable  in 
a  guidance  program. 

Information  useful  in  guiding 
youth  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  into  various  types  of  war  train¬ 
ing  and  war  service  are:  Scholastic 
aptitude,  vocational  courses,  work  ex¬ 
periences,  hobbies,  co-curricular  acti¬ 
vities,  and  physical  condition. 

Instances  where  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  used  types  of  individual 
inventories  are: 

^kfembers  of  the  Air  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  have 
been  provided  with  an  attractive  per¬ 
sonal  record  book  in  which  to  list 
activities,  qualifications,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  employment. 

Maquoketa  High  School  (Maquo- 
keta,  Iowa),  issued  a  War  Service 
Guidebook  to  each  member  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  in  which  is  recorded  work 
experience,  community  surveys,  occu¬ 
pational  and  personal  analyses,  and  re¬ 
sults  of  guidance  conferences. 

Among  the  major  projects  which 
the  Cincinnati  High  School  Victory 


Corps  assisted  during  the  year  were: 
Health  examinations  for  all  high- 
school  seniors;  Victory  Corps  aero¬ 
nautics  aptitude  test  given  to  547  pu¬ 
pils;  and  filling  in  the  Educational 
Experience  Summaries. 

The  Function  of  Guidance  in  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps,  a  pamph¬ 
let  issued  by  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  individualizing  the  program. 
“The  major  part  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  program  should  be  assumed  by 
the  individual  student”  says  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  Committee  in  the  Fore¬ 
word.  A  War  Service  Guidebook  for 
the  use  of  each  member  of  the  Victory 
Corps  is  also  suggested.  In  it  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  keep  a  record  of  his  wartime 
aims,  plans,  service,  interviews  with 
counselors,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of 
his  occupational  requirements  and 
worker  characteristics. 

The  Educational  Experience  Sum¬ 
mary,*  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  War  Department,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  Food  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  was  prepared  for  all 
school-leavers,  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  as  an  inventory  of  the  individu¬ 
al’s  characteristics  most  useful  in  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  proper  placement  of  the 
individual  in  war  activities  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

Occupational  Information 

“The  wartime  counselor,  upon  as¬ 
sumption  of  his  duties  in  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps,  is  likely  to  ask 
these  four  questions:  (1)  What  in¬ 
formation  about  critical  services  and 
occupations  is  needed  to  counsel  with 
the  individual  pupil  regarding  how  he 


4  Obtainable  free  of  chargre.  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service,  Vocational 
Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Waahinffton,  D,  C. 
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can  best  fit  into  specific  training  for 
the  war  effort,  or  into  a  special  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Victory  Corps?  (2)  Where 
can  such  needed  information  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?  (3)  How  can  this  information 
be  made  readily  available  for  use? 
(4)  How  may  this  information  be  dis¬ 
seminated  to  all  pupils  as  general 
background  ? 

“The  demand  on  the  wartime  coun¬ 
selor  for  information  will  be  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Personal  questions  which 
pupils  will  want  answered,  and  (2) 
questions  of  fact  related  to  national 
and  local  needs  in  regard  to  critical 
services  and  occupations. 

“Questions  which  pupils  are  likely 
to  ask  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“What  courses  will  help  me  prepare 
for  the  air  forces  ? 

“What  war  jobs  demand  college- 
trained  women? 

“Where  can  I  get  training  as  an  of¬ 
fice  machine  operator  ? 

“What  can  I  do  to  help  in  local  ci¬ 
vilian  defense  work  ? 

“Where  can  I  get  information  about 
the  tank  corps  in  the  Marines  ? 

“What  w’ar-training  courses  for 
girls  are  open  in  our  locality  ? 

“Would  it  be  wise  to  enter  college 
now  with  only  a  year  or  two  to  go  be¬ 
fore  being  drafte<l  ? 

“What  opportunities  are  open  in 
Civil  Service  for  those  wnthout  college 
training  ? 

“Where  can  I  get  training  in  radio 
work  for  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

“What  are  the  chances  of  getting  a 
job  in  an  airplane  factory  after  taking 
a  6-week  course  in  sheet  metal  work? 

“What  vocational  training  courses 
are  offered  to  men  in  the  Navy  ? 

“The  second  kind  of  information  is 
concerned  with  war  needs  on  a  na¬ 
tional  and  local  basis.  This  kind  of 


information  is  concerned  with  profes¬ 
sional  and  semi-professional  training 
for  both  military  and  civilian  war 
service,  and  for  technical  training 
chiefly  for  war  demands.  Examples 
of  occupations  and  services  in  this 
group  are :  Aviation  pilot,  airplane  en¬ 
gine  mechanic,  chemist,  physicist, 
mechanical  engineer,  nurse,  and  radio 
o|>erator. 

“Services  and  occupations  necessary 
to  supply  regional  and  local  needs  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  war  effort  affecting  the 
locality  in  which  the  school  is  situat¬ 
ed.  Much  of  the  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  needed  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  usual  l)ooks  and  pamphlets 
describing  the  work  of  the  machinist, 
the  stenographer,  the  farmer,  and 
other  workers.  The  important  infor¬ 
mation  in  wartime  is  that  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  workers  required  cur¬ 
rently,  and  the  specific  nature  of  the 
duties  demanded  of  them  in  the  emer¬ 
gency.  A  few  characteristic  occupa¬ 
tions  falling  in  this  group  are:  Weld¬ 
er,  machine  operator,  sheet  metal 
worker,  nursing  aide,  mechanic  learn¬ 
er,  child-care  worker,  agricultural 
worker,  construction  worker,  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  homemaker.”® 

High  School  Victory  Corps  were 
active  in  the  field  of  occupational  in¬ 
formation  as  attested  to  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples: 

At  Arsenal  Technical  Schools,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  a  Wartime  Counsel¬ 
ing  Program  leaflet  guides  students  to 
War  Manjwwer  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  lists  of  occupations  in 
which  critical  labor  shortages  exist. 

^faquoketa  High  School  (^faquo- 
keta,  Iowa)  sponsored  a  guidance  con¬ 
ference  in  which  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Iowa  Colleges,  Civil 
Service,  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 


S  Outdance  Manual  for  the  Hiffh*School  Victory  Corpa  pp.  17-18. 
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and  Nursing  Service  participated. 
Students,  teachers,  and  school  men  of 
surrounding  towns  were  invited. 

The  Eleanor  McMain  High  School 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  divided  its  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  into  platoons.  The  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Platoon  made  pei^ 
sonal  visits  to  different  business  firms. 
After  studying  work  opportunities  in 
New  Orleans  they  have  definite  plans 
for  summer  employment  and  for 
choice  of  their  permanent  occupations. 

The  Community  Service  Girls  at 
Eastside  High  School,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  have  two  projects  in  oi>eration. 
Twenty-four  girls  who  plan  to  be 
nurses  assist  the  school  nurse  and  take 
charge  in  her  absence.  Twenty-five 
girls  w’ork  three  hours  per  day  at  Pat¬ 
erson  General  Hospital.  Another 
group  does  volunteer  work  three  days 
per  week.  The  last  two  groups  will 
work  at  the  hospital  full  time  during 
vacation. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-four  stu¬ 
dents  at  Abington  Senior  High  School, 
Abington,  Pa.,  are  doing  Victory 
Corps  w’ork  in  some  phase  of  indus¬ 
trial,  domestic,  or  community  activity 
outside  of  school.  Types  of  work  in¬ 
clude  :  Salesman,  salesgirl,  waitress, 
car  parking,  sjMJtter,  apprentice  bar¬ 
ber,  reporter,  repairman,  professional 
skater,  dye  house  work,  paper  route, 
stable  manager,  bookkeeper,  soda  coun¬ 
ter  boy,  domestic  mother’s  helper,  and 
child’s  nurse. 

Among  the  major  projects  with 
which  the  Cincinnati  High  School 
Victory  Corps  assisted  w’as  the  arrang¬ 
ing  for  two  trips  through  Fort  Tho¬ 
mas  Induction  Center. 

Principles  of  Guidance  Observed 
by  Victory  Corps 

The  following  principles  of  guid- 

<  n>id  p.  1. 

7  Ibid  p.  2. 


ance  are  observed  by  the  Victory 
Corps: 

“The  war  will  be  served  best  if  each 
individual  so  far  as  possible  under¬ 
takes  civilian  or  military  participa¬ 
tion — 

“1.  In  accordance  with  his  abili¬ 
ties,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

“2.  Equipped  with  sufficient 
strength  and  maturity  for  the  type  of 
service  he  chooses. 

“3.  At  the  highest  level  of  attain¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  capable,  at  a  task 
of  which  the  Nation  has  need. 

“4.  Trained  to  serve  in  a  field 
which,  within  limitations  imposed  by 
the  emei^ncy,  has  been  the  result  of 
his  own  choice. 

“5.  With  the  personal  knowledge 
that  he  possesses  no  inherent  disability 
to  carry  out  his  choice  of  service,  and 
has  certain  positive  characteristics 
which  promise  success. 

“6.  As  a  unit  in  a  farsighted,  well- 
balanced  distribution  of  manpower 
which  is  based  on  over-all  facts  rather 
than  on  one-sided  campaigns  to  serve 
a  single  war  interest. 

“The  above  criteria  apply  equally 
to  the  prospective  aviator,  farmer,  en¬ 
gineer,  nurse,  marine,  welder,  typist, 
or  radio  operator,  and  to  all  pupils  in 
choosing  their  courses  of  study  or  their 
forms  of  volunteer  community  serv- 
ice.”‘ 

Victory  Corps  Guidance  Program 
Valid 

A  school  adopting  the  Victory  Corps 
Guidance  Program  may  have  this  as¬ 
surance  that  in  the  event  the  war  ends 
tomorrow  every  principle  and  practice 
adopted  in  the  guidance  program  re¬ 
mains  valid  in  the  peace  program  of 
the  school.’ 


Vocational  Education  and  the 

High  School  Victory  Corps 

Vocational  Agriculture 

By  JAMES  H.  PEARSON 

Federal  Agerd,  Agrictdlural  Education 


The  production  of  food  and  fiber 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  major 
and  most  vital  requirements  in 
the  war  effort.  Production  of  essen¬ 
tial  agricultural  commodities  must  he 
maintained  and  expanded  in  order  to 
meet  current  and  future  demands. 
Vocational  education  in  agriculture  in 
public  secondary  schools  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  program  when  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed  in 
1917,  has  been  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ability  of  students 
of  vocational  agriculture  efficiently 
and  effectively  to  produce  agricultural 
commodities  to  meet  current  demands. 
This  has  necessitated  the  adjustment 
in  production  to  meet  any  change  in 
demand  and  likewise  changes  in  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  education  and  training 
program  in  vocational  agriculture. 

The  High  School  Victory  Corps 
with  its  proposed  wartime  student  or¬ 
ganization  for  secondary  schools,  stim¬ 
ulates  students  to  select  the  areas  where 
they  can  render  the  maximum  service 
in  the  war  effort.  It  gives  recognition 
not  only  to  the  preparation  for  war  ser¬ 
vice  but  also  to  service  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  such  as  salvage 
campaigns,  civilian  defense,  home  gar¬ 
dening,  and  farm  aid  to  meet  manpow¬ 
er  shortage. 

Students  of  vocational  agriculture 
have  programs  of  “directed  or  super¬ 


vised  farm  practice”  commonly  known 
as  supervised  farming  programs. 
Their  individual  programs  '  have  for 
years  consisted  primarily  of  produc¬ 
tive  farming  enterprises  such  as  pork 
production,  milk  production  and  corn 
production.  These  productive  farm¬ 
ing  enterprises  make  a  combination 
of  education  and  farm  experience. 
The  students  usually  have  courses  in 
farm  shop  which  give  training  in  mo¬ 
tors,  farm  machinery  repair,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  equipment,  elementary 
electricity,  and  many  other  activities. 

Students  of  vocational  agriculture 
usually  have  their  productive  farming 
programs  on  the  home  farm.  They 
are  now  increasing  their  productive 
programs  to  help  meet  the  increased 
demands  for  agricultural  commodities. 
These  individual  production  programs 
are  now  supplemented,  in  many  cases, 
by  group  activities  where  students 
work  together  in  the  production  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities.  These  groups 
rent  farms  or  parcels  of  land  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  In  many  cases  the 
land  is  used  as  a  school  community 
garden,  the  products  being  used  by 
individual  families  or  for  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  who 
are  students  of  vocational  agriculture, 
are  actively  engaged  in  community 
services  that  are  directly  connected 
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with  the  war  effort.  The  last  report 
of  the  wartime  activities  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  showed,  among 
other  things,  that  they  had  collected 
over  77  million  pounds  of  scrap,  30 
million  pounds  of  paper,  2,700,000 
pounds  of  rubber,  and  605,000  pounds 
of  rags.  Many  chapters  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  are  engaged  in 
activities  in  connection  with  farm  la¬ 
bor  training.  Individual  members  of 
the  chapters  take  nonfarm  youth  who 
arc  available  to  work  on  farms  during 
the  summer,  to  their  homes  during 
week  ends,  vacation,  holidays  and  af¬ 
ter  school,  to  give  such  youth  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  they  will  need 
when  they  are  employed  as  emergency 
farm  workers.  In  many  cases  the 
farm  boys  are  used  to  supervise  the 
nonfarm  youth  workers.  Students  of 
vocational  agriculture  are  not  only 
helping  to  train  and  supervise  non¬ 
farm  youth  as  emergency  farm  workers 
but  are  also  assisting  their  neighbors 
with  farm  work. 

Regularly  enrolled  students  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  in  public  secondary 
schools  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
activities,  may  qualify  for  general 
membership  or  for  the  Production  Ser¬ 
vice  division  of  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps.  They  are  enrolled  in  gen¬ 
eral  fundamental  subjects  in  high 
school.  They  participate  in  extra  cur¬ 
ricular  activities.  They  usually  de¬ 
vote  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
school  day  to  vocational  agriculture. 
They  have  a  productive  supervised 
farming  program,  and  they  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  special  activities  of  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps. 

There  is  now  a  group  of  special  stu¬ 
dents  of  vocational  agriculture.  These 
are  nonfarm  youth  who  are  being  re¬ 
cruited,  selected,  and  trained  as  emer¬ 


gency  farm  workers.  Where  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Deen  funds  are 
used  directly  or  indirectly  by  States 
to  pay  for  salaries  of  supervisors  and 
teachers  for  these  youth,  the  youth  are 
considered  as  special  students  of  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  who  are  not  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
farm  as  a  vocation  but  are  only  pre¬ 
paring  to  work  on  the  farm  during  the 
present  emergency. 

In  many  public  secondary  scdiools 
these  groups  of  students  are  called  Vic¬ 
tory  Farm  Volunteers.  However,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  all  Victory 
Farm  Volunteers  are  not  necessarily 
special  students  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  Victory 
Farm  Volunteers,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  tJ.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief 
State  School  Officers  in  cooperation 
with  the  director  of  the  High  School 
Victory  Corps,  have  in  many  States, 
designated  an  individual  as  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Victory  Farm  Volun¬ 
teers.  Likewise,  in  many  schools 
some  member  of  the  high  school  fac¬ 
ulty  has  been  appointed  as  a  local  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  Victory  Farm  Volun¬ 
teers.  In  some  urban  areas  there  is 
an  extensive  program  for  the  training 
of  nonfarm  youth  as  emergency  farm 
workers,  the  local  board  of  education 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  have  employ¬ 
ed  or  designated  an  individual  as  local 
supervisor  of  the  program.  Such  local 
supervisors  make  arrangements  for  the 
training  program  which  often  includes 
trips  to  farms  where  the  youth  are 
given  training  in  performing  farm 
jobs.  These  nonfarm  youth,  after  be¬ 
ing  trained,  are  employed  by  farmers 
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to  do  general  farm  work  or  some  spe¬ 
cial  job  such  as  picking  fruit  or  har¬ 
vesting  vegetables.  While  employed 
at  farm  work,  these  in-school,  nonfarm 
youth  live  at  home,  in  camps,  or  on  the 
farm.  They  are  usually  paid  the  same 
rate  for  piece  work  as  is  paid  experi¬ 
enced  workers  and  when  employed  on 
a  monthly  basis  are  paid  salaries  in 
keeping  with  their  ability  to  do  farm 
work.  Most  of  these  youth  may  be 
considered  as  being  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis,  to  help  meet  manpower 
shortage,  one  of  the  suggested  require¬ 
ments  for  membership  in  the  Victory 
Corps. 

Many  high  schools  are  stressing  the 
Victory  Farm  Volunteer  program  in 
connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps.  Victory 
Farm  Volunteers  are  being  drawn 
from  the  general  membership  of  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps  and  also 
from  the  special  service  divisions. 

Special  students  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  who  are  being  trained  as  emer¬ 
gency  farm  workers  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  because  they  are  preparing 


to  enter  upon  the  work  during  summer 
vacations,  on  holidays,  before  and  af¬ 
ter  school,  and  at  other  times.  Since 
these  youth  are  regularly  enrolled  stu¬ 
dents  in  public  secondary  schools,  they 
are  enrolled  for  instruction  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  subjects  offered  in  the 
schools,  participate  in  extra  curricu¬ 
lar  activities,  and  may  participate  in 
the  special  activities  of  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps.  Frequently 
they  take  training  to  prepare  for  farm 
work  after  school  hours,  on  Saturday, 
and  during  vacation  periods. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  both 
regular  and  special  students  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  have  programs  of 
education  and  training  that  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 
The  extent  of  their  participation  in  the 
program  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  depends  upon  the  availability 
of  the  program  and  their  interest  in 
the  Corps  activities  to  supplement  the 
training  and  special  activities  in  the 
vocational  education  program  in  agri¬ 
culture. 


Vocational  Education  and  the 


High  School  Viaory  Corps 


Business  Education 

By  CLYDE  W.  HUMPHREY 
Special  Agent,  Research  in  Business  Education 


Before  the  war,  high  school  bus¬ 
iness  students  were  petitioners, 
virtually  begging  for  work-exper¬ 
ience  opportunities.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  reversed;  business  students 
now  enjoy  the  status  of  longed-for, 
necessary  helpers  in  a  total  war  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  now  regarded  as  a 
potential  source  of  trained  manpower 
vitally  needed  for  office  work  in  war 
industries,  in  government  offices,  and 
in  essential  community  services. 

Moreover,  business  students,  as  well 
as  others  enrolled  in  the  Nation’s 
28,000  secondary  schools,  impelled  by 
patriotic  considerations,  are  eager  to 
contribute  their  time,  talents,  training, 
and  thought  to  winning  the  War,  and 
most  of  them  can  help  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  order,  therefore,  to  util¬ 
ize  more  fully  the  student’s  eagerness 
to  serve,  to  organize  this  eagerness 
into  effective  action,  and  to  channel 
it  into  areas  of  increasingly  critical 
need,  high  schools  throughout  the 
country  have  established  school-wide 
Victory  Corps  programs — voluntary 
organizations  designed  to  mobilize  sec¬ 
ondary-school  students  for  effective 
preparation  for,  and  participation  in, 
essential  wartime  services. 

Of  the  five  specific  service  divisions 
of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps, 
each  with  a  major  objective  and  with 
its  own  insignia,  at  least  three  are  in 


need  of  persons  with  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  training,  and  particularly  with 
training  in  the  facilitating  phases  of 
business  activity. 

For  instance,  business  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Land  Service  Division 
need  preliminary  training  for  type¬ 
writing,  stenographic,  secretarial, 
office-clerical,  statistical,  recordkeep¬ 
ing,  and  post-exchange  work  in  the 
Army,  including  the  WAC.  For  the 
Sea  Service  Division,  the  business 
training  should  be  similar  to  that  for 
Land  Service,  but  should  include  pre¬ 
induction  training  for  young  men  and 
women  who  plan  to  apply  for  office  and 
distributive  positions  in  the  Navy  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  Skills,  knowledges, 
and  techniques  essential  to  this  work 
should  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
terminology  and  regulations  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  military  service — 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard — in  which  postinduction  ser¬ 
vice  is  contemplated. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  experiencing 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
among  their  enlisted  or  selected  per^ 
sonnel  an  adequate  number  of  proper¬ 
ly-trained  young  men  and  women  who 
may  be  assigned  to  jobs  requiring  spe¬ 
cialized  business  knowledges  and  skills. 
Competence  in  such  specialties  often 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  qualifications  of  military 
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men  and  women  for  initial  assignment 
to  work  requiring  specialized  skills 
and  for  advancement  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility.  No  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country — and  conse¬ 
quently  the  Nation  itself — than  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  every  youth  to 
equip  himself  for  a  specific  place  in  the 
winning  of  the  War.  This  must  be 
done,  regardless  of  cost,  time,  incon¬ 
venience,  temporary  side  tracking  of 
nonwar  objectives,  or  even  the  tempor¬ 
ary  scrapping  of  certain  peacetime 
courses.  Through  preinduction  busi¬ 
ness  training,  schools  can  assist  the 
Armed  Forces  in  reducing  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  postinduction  training  time 
necessary  to  insure  superior  compe¬ 
tence  of  men  and  women  assigned  to 
ofiice  work  in  military  organizations. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Armed  Forces 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  secretarial 
and  clerical  help,  materials  for  pre¬ 
induction  courses  in  Army  clerical 
procedures  have  been  made  available 
for  school  use  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Business  Education  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  the  Adjutant  General’s 
School,  Fort  Washington,  Maryland; 
and  the  Civilian  Pre-Induction  Train¬ 
ing  Branch  of  the  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  preinduc¬ 
tion  materials  are  centered  around 
clerical  procedures  followed  in  a  head¬ 
quarters  office  and  are  designed  to 
make  young  men  and  women  compe¬ 
tent  to  serve  in  clerical  military  jobs 
held  by  soldiers,  members  of  the  WAC, 
and  civilian  employees  at  Army  posts. 
Three  major  objectives  are  included, 
all  contributing  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  student  to  Army  life,  whether  he 
(or  she)  enters  the  Armed  Forces  or 
is  employed  as  a  civilian  in  the  War 
Department : 


1.  To  orient  the  student  by  teaching 
him  the  organization  of  the  Army. 

2.  To  lead  the  student  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  each 
Army  clerical  activity. 

3.  To  train  the  student  in  a  variety 
of  specialized  techniques  of  clerical  work 
common  to  all  branches  of  the  Army. 
These  materials  are  for  use  not  only 
in  high  schools  but  also  in  junior  and 
senior  colleges  and  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools.  Students  subject  to  in¬ 
duction,  or  others  contemplating  Army 
service,  who  show  aptitude  in  adminis¬ 
trative  and  clerical  work,  should  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  study  these 
materials.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
preinduction  Army  clerical  course  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  tremendously  important  contribu¬ 
tion  of  business  education  to  the  Vic¬ 
tory  program  is  being  realized,  on  a 
part-time  basis,  through  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Service  division  of  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps.  Herein  lies 
what  probably  is  the  business  depart¬ 
ment’s  most  distinctive  Victory  Corps 
function.  Business  students  through¬ 
out  the  country  either  on  a  paid  or 
voluntary  basis,  are  typing,  indexing, 
filing,  addressing  envelopes,  taking 
dictation,  selling  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  performing  numerous  other 
skilled  and  semiskilled  services  behind 
the  scenes  for  many  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  functions  are  vital  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  War.  This  kind  of 
work  not  only  facilitates  essential  non¬ 
war  activities  but  also  uses  and  de¬ 
velops  nearly  all  of  the  talents  needed 
by  an  earning  business  worker,  includ¬ 
ing  the  admirable  personal  qualities 
of  dependability,  accuracy,  and  tact. 
Moreover,  under  the  stress  of  an  emer¬ 
gency,  such  as  the  present  War,  stu¬ 
dents  bring  more  interest  and  enthu- 
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giasm  into  their  learning  efforts. 

While  many  high  school  business 
students  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
are  serving  as  part  time  paid  em¬ 
ployees  in  various  forms  of  wartime 
organizations  such  as,  for  instance, 
Ration  Boards,  Selective  Service 
Boards,  Red  Cross,  United  Service  Or¬ 
ganizations,  and  others,  veritably  thou¬ 
sands,  on  the  other  hand,  are  contri¬ 
buting,  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis, 
their  time  and  their  business  know¬ 
ledges  and  skills  to  these  and  similar 
organizations.  Moreover,  a  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  students  are  replacing  men  and 
women  who  have  entered  military  ser¬ 
vice  or  who  have  gone  into  war  indus¬ 
tries  by  accepting  part-time  paid  em¬ 
ployment  in  retail,  wholesale,  and  ser¬ 
vice  businesses,  in  banks,  insurance 
companies,  traffic-rate  bureaus,  and  in 
other  community  businesses.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  part-time  employment  of  bus¬ 
iness  students  is  evidenced  by  the  rap¬ 
id  growth  since  Pearl  Harbor  of  co¬ 
operative  part-time  training  pr<^ams 
in  the  office  and  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions. 

In  this  period  of  total  war,  busi¬ 


ness  education  is  adapting  and  adjust¬ 
ing  itself  to  wartime  conditions  and  ex¬ 
igencies.  It  is  encouraging  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  for  assignment  to 
training  into  which,  and  from  which, 
they  can  go  with  reasonable  assurance 
of  success.  Business  education  is  pro¬ 
viding  military  and  essential  business 
organizations  with  needed  workers  by 
making  it  possible  and  practicable  for 
students  to  carry  a  part-time  working 
load  while  continuing  related  training 
in  school. 

It  has  become  the  policy  of  all  ef¬ 
fective  departments  of  business  during 
this  period  of  emergency  to  see  that 
every  able-bodied  business  student  of 
senior  high  school  age  and  over  enters 
upon  some  activity  contributing  to  the 
winning  of  the  War.  Wherever  spe¬ 
cific  training  is  needed  for  such  activi¬ 
ties,  then  those  courses  that  are  not 
contributing  directly  to  the  war  effort 
are  discarded  promptly  and  replaced 
by  short  training  courses  that  can  and 
do  make  the  essential  contribution. 
These  young  people  must  not  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  participating  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  Victory  Corps  pro¬ 
gram. 


Vocational  Education  and  the 

High  School  Viaory  Corps 

Home  Economics 

By  ATA  LEE 

Special  Agent,  Home  Economics  Education  Service 

That  home  economics  teachers  others  throughout  the  country,  classes 
are  aware  of  the  adjustments  that  were  organized  for  girls  who  were  in¬ 
need  to  be  made  to  enable  youth  terested  in  training  for  service  on  the 
to  contribute  through  Victory  Corps  home  front.  Training  included  health 
activities  to  the  war  effort  is  evidenced  and  home  care  of  the  sick,  special  prob- 
by  the  reports  of  activities  hi  schools  lems  in  food  and  nutrition,  food  pres- 
throughout  the  country.  Young  wo-  ervation  and  storage,  poultry  raising, 
men  are  anxious  to  make  their  maxi-  and  gardening.  The  agriculture  tea- 
mum  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  war  cher  was  responsible  for  the  instruc- 
effort.  tion  in  poultry  and  gardening.  Each 

The  following  conversation  of  a  girl  took  for  a  home  project  either 
group  of  high  school  girls  is  typical  poultry  raising  or  gardening.  A  school 
of  what  many  girls  were  thinking  garden  was  planted  to  furnish  food  for 
when  pre-induction  training  was  first  the  school  lunch  and  home  economics 
offered  for  bo\'s.  They  were  discuss-  classes.  Surplus  food  from  the  school 
ing  excitedly  the  new  Victory  Corps  garden  provided  opportunity  for  the 
classes :  girls  to  do  some  practical  work  in  can- 

“Do  you  think  there  will  be  classes  ning. 
for  girls?”  asked  one  anxious  voice.  The  organization  and  facilities  of 
“Well,  there  should  be”  came  the  reply,  the  school  influence  the  way  home  eco- 
“How  do  they  expect  girls  to  study  nomics  in  that  school  will  make  its 
aeronautics  and  such  things  ?”  A  third  contribution  to  the  Victory  Corps  pro¬ 
voice  piped  “Well,  my  mother  says  if  gram.  In  schools  in  which  most  of 
we  are  going  to  have  so  much  food  ra-  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  home  eco- 
tioning  I  had  better  begin  learning  nomics  the  course  content  may  be 
how  to  cook  and  plan  meals,  and  gar-  adapted  to  the  wartime  needs  of  the 
dening  and  canning,  too.”  “That’s  individuals  enrolled.  In  other  schools 
not  all,”  added  another,  “if  doctors  and  in  which  there  is  a  relatively  small 
nurses  are  so  scarce,  somebody  should  home  economics  department,  it  may  be 
be  teaching  us  home  nursing.  Sup-  desirable  to  organize  special  classes  to 
pose  some  member  of  our  families  gets  train  for  wartime  services.  Other 
sick.  We  would  have  to  do  most  of  ways  of  serving  girls  not  enrolled  in 
the  work  taking  care  of  them  wouldn’t  home  economics  are  arranging  for  pu- 
we  ?”  pils  to  come  into  home  economics 

In  this  particular  school,  as  in  many  classes  for  certain  short  units,  organ- 
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izing  new  classes  if  needed,  providing  war  production,  mothers  who  are  at- 
niore  time  for  counseling  with  pupils,  tending  nutrition  or  home  nursing 
and  developing  club  and  other  extra-  classes,  and  sometimes  for  mothers  who 
curricular  activities  in  which  wartime  are  doing  Red  Cross  work.  Most 
home  problems  are  considered.  home  economics  clubs  have  participat- 

The  service  of  the  home  economics  ed  in  salvage  campaigns.  Many  have 
teacher  is  not  limited  to  girls.  The  done  some  type  of  Red  Cross  work, 
work  done  with  boys  in  one  of  the  Certain  home  responsibilities  which 
States  in  the  Southwest  is  represents-  pupils  assume  because  both  parents  are 
tive  of  Victory  Corps  activities  in  working  away  from  home  are  import- 
many  States.  Boys  were  taught  to  ant  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort.  Study 
make  beds  in  Army  style — with  mili-  which  prepares  pupils  to  assume  these 
tary  pillows,  blankets  stored  under  the  responsibilities  is  important.  Since 
pillows,  and  other  details  as  required  such  activities  are  often  less  glamorous 
by  the  Army.  Boys  who  had  complet-  than  other  war  activities,  teachers  and 
ed  a  unit  on  clothing  selection  took  a  administrators  need  to  help  pupils  see 
test  for  color  blindness  which  showed  the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
that  two  were  color  blind.  They  were  the  war  when  they  are  able  to  assume 
taught  (by  a  teacher  who  was  color  necessary  home  responsibilities  satis- 
blind)  how  to  train  themselves  to  de-  factorily.  For  example,  the  follow- 
tect  various  colors.  ing  illustration  shows  how  homemak- 

In  a  school  in  one  of  the  western  ing  training  assisted  two  girls  in  man- 
States  girls  in  the  homemaking  classes  aging  a  new  home  situation  brought 
took  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  about  by  family  members  accepting 
children  while  the  mothers  attended  a  jobs  in  war  production: 

Red  Cross  nutrition  class.  Class  at-  “When  my  three  older  sisters  left  to 
tendance  increased  because  the  moth-  take  positions  in  a  defense  plant,  it  be¬ 
ers  had  a  place  to  leave  their  children,  came  apparent  that  something  had  to 
This  experience  provided  a  practical  be  done  about  interesting  my  two  small 
learning  situation  for  the  girls  who  sisters  (age  8  and  10)  in  doing  their 
were  studying  child  care.  household  tasks  better.  This  wasn’t 

In  many  schools  home  economics  easy  task  because,  in  addition  to 
departments  were  responsible  for  the  myself,  they  had  another  sister,  Joyce, 
preparation  of  the  exhibits  giving  in-  mother  and  grandmother  to  do  the 
formation  on  point  rationing  which  things  they  left  undone  or  foi^t  to  do. 
wore  on  display  at  ration  book  regis-  “I  have  completed  three  years  of 
tration  centers.  In  other  schools  home  homemaking  in  high  school  and  Joyce 
economioa  girls  have  prepared  exhibits  is  in  her  second  year.  We  knew  we 
showing  how  the  people  in  a  communi-  did  our  share  at  school  because  the 
ty  may  be  well  fed  using  the  foods  duties  were  rotated  among  the  girls  in 
raised  in  the  community.  the  class,  each  girl  having  a  different 

Extra-curricular  activities  have  been  duty  each  week.  We  decided  to  try  a 
one  means  of  providing  for  participa-  plan  of  rotating  our  home  duties, 
tion  in  community  services.  Girls  in  Mother  agreed  to  the  plan, 
home  economics  clubs  have  taken  care  “One  night  we  had  a  family  confer- 
of  children  of  mothers  employed  in  ence  to  decide  what  we  could  do  about 
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assignment  of  duties.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  same  method  of  rotat¬ 
ing  duties  that  we  had  in  school  be¬ 
cause  the  abilities  and  tasks  were  un¬ 
equal.  We  decided  to  fix  a  chart  only 
for  the  children  as  we  older  ones  could 
see  what  was  to  be  done  and  then  do  it. 

“There  were  six  jobs  the  children 
could  do  so  we  put  these  on  paper  and 
then  made  the  chart. 

“The  children’s  first  duty  after  re¬ 
turning  from  school  in  the  afternoon 
is  to  change  from  school  clothes  to 
house  dress  or  overalls.  Their  next  is 
to  see  what  their  duties  are  for  the  day. 
When  they  want  to  play,  they  rush 


through  their  tasks  by  helping  each 
other. 

“As  a  result  of  this  plan  we  have 
more  time  in  my  home  for  extra  things 
since  no  time  is  wasted  by  reminding 
the  children  of  what  they  are  to  do. 
Since  this  ‘wartime  measure’  has  prov¬ 
en  successful  we  have  decided  to  make 
it  a  permanent  feature  of  our  home.” 

By  gearing  its  wartime  prc^am  to 
the  specific  wartime  needs  evidenced 
locally  and  training  young  people  to 
fill  gaps  in  community  services  creatr 
ed  by  wartime  dislocations,  home  ec¬ 
onomics  education  is  helping  students 
in  the  Victory  Corps  and  out  of  it  to 
fill  their  increased  obligations. 


Vocational  Education  and  the 

High  School  Viaory  Corps 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

By  WILLIAM  P.  LOOMIS 

U.  S.  Office  of  Educedion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Program  Meets  Victory  Corps  nity  service,  the  trade  and  industrial 
Objectives  curriculums  that  seem  to  meet  the  re- 

THE  program  of  vocational  trade  quirements  of  these  fronts  are  examin- 
and  industrial  education  may  ^  determine  their  suitability  and 
contribute  to  the  objectives  of  any  availability  for  student  consideration, 
of  the  Divisions  of  the  Victory  Corps.  The  examination  of  existing  trade 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  Victory  Corps  and  industrial  education  offerings  in 
is  to  prepare  for  work  in  the  armed  the  light  of  military  and  home  front 
forces  or  on  the  home  front  and  since  requirements  is  a  vital  consideration, 
the  primary  objective  of  all  vocational  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize 
instruction  is  preparation  for  work,  existing  training  facilities  in  impor- 
the  opportunity  for  application  of  tant  fields  to  their  maximum  capacity, 
school  programs  of  this  type  to  Vic-  Additional  facilities  and  pn^ams 
tory  Corps  students  is  direct  and  nat-  should  be  made  available  through  all 
ural.  possible  utilization  of  existing  school 

After  the  high  school  student  has  shops  and  laboratories  and  through  the 
selected  the  Division  of  his  or  her  pref-  utilization  of  part-time  work  oppor- 
erence,  the  trade  and  industrial  educa-  tunities  in  the  community, 
tion  program  that  is  of  major  interest  Qi^i^  Receive  Training  in  Trade  and 
is  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Industrial  Courses 

school  advisor.  In  this  connection  it  __  .  ,  .  . 

cn  be  seen  that  occupational  training  „  S'"**  reviving  Victory 

in  specialties  that  are  needed  by  the  training  through  trade  and  in¬ 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  provides  direct  Programs.  Since 

pre-induction  preparation  for  service  are  more  and  more  taking  the 

in  these  branches.  Published  needs  of  ^  P^ 

the  armed  services  are  examined  by  industries  and  in  many  c<m- 

students  and  teachers  in  order  to  de-  niunity  services,  as  well  as  in  civilian 
termine  important  occupations.  Trade  activities  of  the  armed  forces,  many 
and  industrial  curriculums  that  pro-  school  girls  enroll  in  appropriate 

vide  applicable  training  may  thus  be  trade  and  industrial  courses  for  the 
emphasized  for  high  school  youth  purpose  of  preparing  for  employment, 
whose  major  interests  lie  in  these  direc-  While  a  considerable  number  of 
tions.  When  a  student’s  interest  has  girls  are  now  receiving  pre-employ- 
to  do  with  war  production  or  commu-  ment  training  for  war  production  and 
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community  service  occupations,  school 
authorities  should  encourage  addition¬ 
al  girls  to  enroll  in  the  light  of  known 
needs  for  workers.  The  United  States 
Employment  Service  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  concerning  local  employment 
needs  of  war  industries,  and  commun¬ 
ity  service  agencies  should  be  studied 
in  order  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  girls  to  meet  local  labor  require¬ 
ments. 

CorUribtUions  of  All-Da/y  Trade  and 
Industrial  Courses 

All-day  trade  and  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  as  conducted  in  high  schools  and 
trade  schools,  is  a  full-time  in-school 
program  in  which  one  half  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  shop  work  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  to  related  train¬ 
ing  and  general  education  subjects. 

High  schools  conducting  these 
courses  have  been  contributing  to  the 
Victory  Corps  program  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  The  courses  were  available 
immediately  for  full  utilization  by 
students  because  the  program  was  al¬ 
ready  established  and  was  ready  with 
trained  personnel  to  act  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  and  working  capacity  to  the  newly 
created  Victory  Corps.  The  facilities 
of  the  shop  were  made  available  to 
other  classes  so  that  they  could  be  util¬ 
ized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Shop  teach¬ 
ers  took  over  added  duties  in  teaching 
additional  pupils  to  run  machines  and 
obtain  skills  in  shop  work.  Shorter 
and  more  intensive  courses  were  stream¬ 
lined  to  meet  the  need.  This  provided 
additional  shop  time  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  other  individuals  to  receive 
training  as  a  result  of  the  accelerated 
program. 

Trade  and  industrial  courses  in  ma¬ 
chine  shop  practice,  automobile  me¬ 
chanics,  radio  and  telephone  mainte¬ 
nance  and  communication,  aircraft 


maintenance  and  manufacturing,  and 
electrical  construction  are  generally 
applicable  to  members  of  the  land,  sea, 
air,  and  production  service  divisions. 
Other  courses  may  also  contribute  in 
the  light  of  known  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  and  local  industries. 

The  needs  of  a  nation  at  war  call 
for  the  full  utilization  of  man¬ 
power  and  womanpower  at  all  times. 
This  should  undoubtedly  include  the 
several  hundred  thousand  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  all-day  trade 
and  industrial  education  programs. 
The  school  day  in  most  cases 
will  demand  only  a  part  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  time  and  this  will  leave  addition¬ 
al  hours  each  week  which  may  be  used 
to  participate  in  paid  or  volunteer 
work.  This  work  may  be  in  occupa¬ 
tions  essential  to  the  war  effort  and 
may  be  used  to  supplement  the  school 
training  in  these  occupations  or  to 
contribute  to  the  general  manpower 
supply. 

Contributions  of  Part-Time 
Cooperative  Programs 

Part-time  cooperative  training  for 
skilled  occupations  has  been  an  estab¬ 
lished  method  of  trade  and  industrial 
education  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
this  type  of  program  the  student 
spends  one  half  of  his  time  at  paid 
work  as  an  apprentice  or  learner,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  time  in  school 
for  instruction  related  to  his  work  and 
in  general  education  subjects. 

One  advantage  of  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  since  practical  training 
is  received  on  the  job,  the  industrial 
equipment  required  by  the  school  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Most  of  the  school 
work  can  be  accomplished  in  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  that  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  average  high  school.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  the  diversity 
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of  occupational  offerings  is  limited 
only  by  the  work  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community.  At  this  time 
there  are  many  thousands  of  young 
people  in  high  schools  receiving  defi¬ 
nite  preparation  for  many  types  of  in¬ 
dustrial  work  through  this  medium, 
but  there  exists  a  great  opportunity  for 
many  other  schools  to  utilize  this  meth¬ 
od  of  training  and  for  the  expansion 
of  present  training  fields  in  the  light 
of  war  conditions. 

While  the  older  tvpes  of  part-time 
cooperative  trade  and  industrial  train¬ 
ing  confined  themselves  to  skilled  oc¬ 
cupations,  present  programs,  some¬ 
times  called  “part-time  cooperative 
programs  in  diversified  occupations,” 
offer  opportunities  for  training  in 
keeping  with  a  greater  variety  of  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  community.  This 
broader  type  of  cooperative  program 
not  only  increases  the  number  of  oc¬ 
cupations  for  which  training  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  larger  communities,  but 
also  makes  it  possible  to  establish 
courses  of  this  tjrpe  in  communities 
where  no  other  type  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  program  could  be  provided.  The 
practical  nature  and  increased  offer¬ 
ings  possible  under  these  programs 
broaden  the  limited  curriculums  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  established 
and  extend  educational  offerings  to 
groups  not  heretofore  reached. 

The  students  in  a  part-time  di¬ 
versified  occupation  program  alter¬ 
nate  between  school  and  employ¬ 
ment,  usually  on  a  half  day  ba¬ 
sis.  During  the  work  time  the  stu¬ 
dent-learner  is  obtaining  experience 
and  skill  in  the  occupation.  An  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered  into  between  the  school 
and  the  employer  whereby  the  student- 
learner  is  guaranteed  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  various 


phases  of  the  occupation,  thus  avoiding 
exploitation. 

While  several  different  occupations 
may  be  included  in  a  local  vocational 
education  program  of  this  character, 
the  individual  student-learner  receives 
training  and  experience  in  only  one, 
thus  the  diversity  implied  in  the  name 
“Diversified  Occupations”  applies  to 
the  program  as  a  whole  and  not  to  the 
experience  of  the  individual  student- 
learner  who  is  enrolled  for  training  in 
only  one  occupation. 

The  school  time  (usually  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  15  hours  per  week)  is  devoted, 
(1)  to  prescribed  high  school  courses 
under  the  instruction  of  regular  teach¬ 
ers;  and  (2)  to  a  study  of  the  related 
and  technical  (rather  than  the  manip¬ 
ulative)  aspects  of  the  occupation.  The 
second  phase  of  the  instruction  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  teachers  or  coordinators  with 
special  qualifications  for  this  work. 

Contributions  of  Vocational  Training 
for  War  Production  Workers 

During  the  last  half  of  the  school 
year  1942  and  1943,  the  special  pro¬ 
gram  of  Vocational  Training  for  War 
Production  Workers  was  opened  to 
high  school  seniors  who  were  planning 
to  enter  war  production  industries  up¬ 
on  graduation.  Special  preemploy¬ 
ment  courses  are  established  under 
this  program  that  make  provision  for 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  war 
industry  jobs  during  their  final  semes¬ 
ter  in  school.  Frequently  classes  are 
held  during  school  time  or  partly  on 
school  time  and  partly  on  student’s 
free  time.  In  some  instances,  classes 
of  this  type  have  been  conducted  on 
Saturday  for  this  group. 

The  TJ.  S.  Office  of  Education  en¬ 
courages  the  establishment  of  this  type 
of  training  for  high  school  boys  and 
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girls,  who  upon  completion  of  training 
are  of  employable  age,  provided  that: 

(1)  courses  are  organized  to  supply 
trained  workers  for  war  industries, 

(2)  students  are  roistered  by  the  U. 
S.  Employment  Service,  (3)  trainees 
are  available  for  employment  in  war 
industries  upon  completion  of  the 
courses,  (4)  courses  are  operated  for 
at  least  15  hours  per  week  and  for  not 
longer  than  1  semester.  When  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  training  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  available  a  distinct  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  training  of  girls 


for  jobs  that  they  can  fill  in  war  Indus- 
tries  and  for  boys  who  will  not  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  military  service  under  the^ 
Selective  Service  Act. 

In  critical  labor  areas  school  auth¬ 
orities  should  visit  war  plants  to  de¬ 
termine  the  types  of  jobs  that  may  be 
performed  by  youth  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  high  school  careers. 
In  all  cases,  training  should  be  arrang¬ 
ed  to  allow  the  students  to  select  the 
courses  for  which  they  are  best  adapt¬ 
ed,  and  for  those  industries  which  are 
most  essential  in  the  war  effort. 


There  are  no  finer  words  than  those  of  the  Great  Teacher : 
“I  have  finished  the  work  thou  hast  given  me  to  do.” 

Tackle  the  day’s  work  as  a  good  soldier  goes  into  battle, 
courageously  and  with  your  whole  might  and  main. 

— Excerpts  from  “Thumb  Tacks”  by  John  C.  Green. 


Communication  Through  the  Arts 

By  FRANCES  BALGLEY 
U.  8.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hans  Schmltt  and  William  Allen 
are  both  fighting  this  war — one 
in  the  army  of  the  Third  Reich 
— the  other  in  the  AEF.  Presuppos¬ 
ing  equality  of  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing,  we’re  counting  on  Allen  because 
he’s  better  prepared  to  understand  the 
issues  at  stake  and  keep  on  fighting 
even  when  success  seems  to  be  elusive. 

Similarly,  we  trust  the  American 
home  front’s  ability  to  take  what  comes 
more  than  we  put  confidence  in  the 
will  of  the  enemy  home  front  to  stick 
it  to  the  end. 

Our  faith  in  our  men  and  people’s 
morale  depends  on  the  two  way  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas  which  takes  place 
in  a  democracy,  and  our  faith  will  vary 
largely  with  the  degree  to  which  such 
communication  takes  place. 

Our  belief  in  the  value  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  a  democracy  insured  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  With 
the  20th  Century,  we  extend  our  guar¬ 
antees  to  include  radio  and  visual  aids. 
We  broaden  concepts  to  include  dram¬ 
atics,  art,  graphic  arts,  and  music  as 
everyday  communication  means.  We 
recognize  the  value  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  global  interchange  of  ideas. 
We  see  in  these  communication  fields 
not  only  a  manner  of  stating  ideas  but 
a  means  of  giving  them  life,  color, 
form,  and  human  appeal,  a  technique 
for  linking  ideas  with  people  and 
their  experiences,  and  hence  creating 
understanding. 


Insistent  demands  made  early  in  the 
war  for  increased  stress  on  science, 
mathematics,  and  physical  fitness  in  the 
nation’s  high  schools,  led  s(Hne  school 
people  to  drop  such  subjects  as  music, 
art,  and  speech  in  their  efforts  to  “con¬ 
vert”  to  a  wartime  curriculum.  But 
the  work  of  teachers  and  students  in 
these  and  other  arts  fields  brought  rec¬ 
ognition  that  these  subjects  have  im¬ 
portant  jobs  to  do  in  mobilizing  and 
speeding  the  war  effort. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  through  its  president.  Max 
J.  Herzberg,  published  a  statement 
titled,  “English  Teachers’  Wartime 
Role  and  the  Victory  Corps.”  Plans 
for  school  music  curricula  in  wartime 
appeared  in  issues  of  the  “Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Journal.”  The  American  Ed¬ 
ucational  Theatre  Association  set  up  a 
Committee  on  Wartime  Activities. 
The  National  Thespian  Dramatic  Hon¬ 
or  Society  for  High  Schools  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  High  School  Theatre  for  Vic¬ 
tory  Program  and  recently  published 
a  “Wartime  Manual  for  High  School 
Dramatics  Directors.”  A  statement 
of  the  role  of  art  education  in  wartime 
came  from  the  Art  Department  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  In 
addition,  regional  art  teachers  associa¬ 
tions  helped  select  entries  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  War  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion  which  was  on  display  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  during  June  and  July  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Library,  the  Office 
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of  War  Information  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

In  the  meantime,  reports  received 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  from 
schools  all  over  the  country  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  practical  value  of  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts  for  wartime  tasks.  Students 
at  George  Washington  High  School  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  wrote  and 
produced  radio  programs  over  the 
school’s  public  address  system  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Victory  Corps  and  spur 
membership.  Journalism  students  at 
Alexander  Hamilton  High  School  in 
Ix)8  Angeles  used  special  bulletins  of 
the  school  newspaper  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Army  Air  Forces  training 
classes  at  Lowry  Field,  Colorado,  used 
charts  prepared  by  art  students  in  Den¬ 
ver  High  Schools.  Dramatic  scripts 
like  “It’s  Up  to  You,”  a  living-news 
paper  show  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  produced 
by  student  players,  explained  the  whys 
and  hows  of  rationing.  Students  in 
industrial  shop  classes  learned  more 
quickly  with  the  aid  of  training  films. 
Libraries  in  innumerable  schools  set 
themselves  up  as  war  information  cen¬ 
ters,  prepared  to  distribute  literature 
and  information  on  all  war  topics. 
Special  Victory  Concerts  swelled  the 
total  of  war  bonds  sold.  Victory 
Speakers  Bureaus  furnished  student 
speakers  to  explain  rationing,  sell 
bonds,  and  cover  other  pertinent  topics. 
Students  in  English  classes  relearned 
the  values  of  clear  concise  writing 
against  the  day  they  might  be  called 
on  to  give  or  follow  orders. 

“Service”  functions  of  the  Commu¬ 
nication  Arts  however,  are  not  their 
only  values.  The  subject  matter  of 
music,  art,  English,  foreign  languages, 
radio,  and  journalism  link  people 
closer  together,  help  them  learn  the 
likenesses  and  differences  of  our  allies 


and  enemies,  acquaint  them  with  cur¬ 
rent  and  post  war  problems.  How  im¬ 
portant  that  these  fields  of  information 
are  available  to  our  young  people,  the 
generation  for  which  the  post  war 
world  must  be  built. 

Encouraged  by  the  wide  range  of 
activity  in  the  Communication  Arts, 
and  in  response  to  a  need  and  a  demand 
for  coordinated  effort,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  called  a  conference  of 
leaders  of  teachers  organizations  in 
these  fields  last  winter.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  a  new  manual,  “Commu¬ 
nication  Arts  and  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps,”  will  be  off  the  press  shortly. 
Specific  suggestions  are  made  for  using 
each  of  the  Communications  Arts  most 
valuably  in  w'artime.  Both  the  “ser¬ 
vice”  and  the  “subject-matter”  phases 
are  treated.  Separate  chapters  on 
English,  speech,  dramatics,  art,  graph¬ 
ic  arts,  foreign  languages,  radio,  vis¬ 
ual  education, libraries,  music,  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  written  by  leading  educators  in 
each  of  these  fields,  are  included.  The 
release  date  of  this  manual  will  appear 
in  “Education  for  Victory,”  official  bi¬ 
weekly  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  In  addition,  leaders  in 
these  fields  have  proposed  simultan¬ 
eous  conferences  on  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts  in  War  and  Peace.  Plans 
for  these  meetings  are  in  the  formative 
stages. 

The  all-out  efforts  made  by  our  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  to  meet  life  and 
death  wartime  crises  often  result  in 
plans,  programs,  and  organizations 
which  can  carry  over  with  lasting  ben¬ 
efit  to  times  of  peace.  Added  stress 
on  Communication  Arts — as  an  inte¬ 
grated  field  of  knowledge  and  action — 
leading  as  it  does  to  increased  human 
understanding  and  cooperation,  can 
only  make  more  stable  the  enduring 
peace  we  must  build. 


New  Citizenship  Responsibilities 

By  FREDERICK  H.  LEWIS 

Co-atUhor:  Community  War  Services  and  the  High  School  Victory  Corps'* 
Adviser  on  Junior  Citizens  Service  Corps,  U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

IN  ESTABLISHING  the  High  them  not  only  as  victims  of  disloca- 
Sohool  Victory  Corps,  the  U.  S.  Of-  tion,  injury  and  death,  but  as  contri- 
fice  of  Education  explicitly  set  forth  butors  to  the  national  effort.  Except 
its  objectives  as  temporary  and  emerg-  for  invasion  or  bombing,  war  has  never 
ency  in  character.  While  bitter  war-  before  so  affected  the  lives  of  entire 
fare  still  lies  ahead,  the  world  is  now  populations,  nor  has  the  contribution 
reasonably  sure  that  the  United  Na-  of  the  average  citizen  been  so  signifi- 
tions  will  be  victorious.  It  is  there-  cant. 

fore  timely  that  we  make  a  preliminary  We  in  the  United  States  were  slow- 
assessment  of  the  High  School  Victory  er  to  realize  the  role  of  the  average 
Corps  both  as  to  its  success  as  a  war-  citizen  in  total  war  than  were  the  Bri- 
time  measure  and  as  to  developments  tish  both  as  to  what  he  needed  and 
that  will  not  automatically  disappear  what  he  could  do  in  wartime.  It  took 
when  the  war  ends.  The  latter  can  be  us  a  long  time  to  decide  what  is  essen- 
considered  as  timely  and  deserving  of  tial  and  what  is  non-essential.  The 
our  wartime  thinking,  for  it  would  be  British  made  this  decision  in  a  hurry : 
unrealistic  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  whatever  constituted  sound  social  plan- 
are  neglecting  our  war  effort  in  taking  ning  and  thus  made  the  country  strong 
account  of  changes  occuring  in  the  full  in  war  was  considered  essential.  It 
view  of  all.  Indeed,  as  favorable  de-  was  not  until  we  experienced  break- 
velopments  emerge  from  the  war  they  downs  in  our  community  services  that 
become  actually  part  of  our  war  aims,  we  became  aware,  all  too  painfully,  of 
We  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  future  their  relationship  to  the  successful 
content  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  prosecution  of  the  struggle.  Not  until 
but  all  agree  that  the  kind  of  citizen-  then  did  we  see  clearly  that  the  welfare 
ship  resulting  from  the  Victory  Corps  of  youth,  the maintenanceof community 
program  of  Community  War  Services  services  and  the  opportunity  for  youth 
is  not  only  highly  desirable  but  that  to  help  maintain  those  services  were 
it  has  been  too  long  delayed.  inseparable  from  the  industrial  and 

Let  us  consider  briefly  why  commu-  military  phases  of  war-making, 
nity  war  services  w’ere  included  in  the  Even  before  Pearl  Harbor  there 
original  planning  both  as  a  basic  re-  were  evidences  in  our  country  of 
quirement  for  general  membership  and  breakdowns  in  community  welfare, 
as  one  of  the  five  special  service  di-  Housing  facilities  in  many  industrial 
visions  of  the  Victory  Corps.  First  centers  were  tightening,  neglect  of 
was  the  recognition  that  total  war  in-  children  whose  mothers  were  attracted 
volves  entire  populations,  military  and  into  expanding  production  began  to  ap- 
civilian,  adults  and  youth.  It  involves  pear,  the  rising  cost  of  living  was 
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causing  dislocations,  and  the  unrest 
caused  by  two  years  of  disheartening 
war  news  began  to  affect  statistics  on 
family  disintegration  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

December  7  threw  these  problems  in¬ 
to  high  gear  and  precipitated  a  swarm 
of  new  ones  for  which  communities 
were  unprepared.  Transportation  be¬ 
came  critical,  medical  facilities  were 
badly  hit,  manpower  was  drained  into 
military  and  industrial  activity,  and 
there  followed  a  train  of  shortages  in 
goods  and  services  that  created  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  first  magnitude. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  nation  must 
look  for  help  to  new  groups  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  The  story  of  how  it  turned  to 
high  school  youth  for  both  military  and 
industrial  service,  and  of  how  the 
high  schools  responded  by  training  its 
youth  for  these  services  is  now  well 
known. 

Not  so  well  known  is  the  story  of 
what  high  school  students  have  done  to 
help  solve  disruptive  community  prob¬ 
lems  which,  unmet,  might  easily 
threaten  the  entire  war  effort.  This 
is  a  war  of  equipment;  equipment  is 
produced  by  war  production  workers; 
and  the  war  production  of  these  work¬ 
ers  is  directly  affected  by  living  quar¬ 
ters  they  are  provided,  the  care  given 
their  children,  health  measures  taken 
to  protect  them,  transportation  avail¬ 
able  to  get  them  to  their  jobs,  the  food 
they  get,  the  recreation  that  is  provid¬ 
ed — in  short,  by  every  detail  of  war¬ 
time  living.  War  production  is  also 
affected  by  the  availability  of  critical 
materials  and  by  the  success  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  keeping  on  an  even  Gnomic 
keel. 

We  will  probably  not  know  until 
after  the  war  the  full  story  of  what 
Victory  Corps  members  have  done  to 


meet  the  type  of  needs  just  cited.  The 
illustrations  given  below  can  but  sug¬ 
gest  the  scope  and  importance  of  their 
volunteer  services.  We  know  that  the 
national  totals  of  War  Savings  have 
reached  a  staggering  amount.  Not 
only  have  Victory  Corps  members  in¬ 
vested  a  huge  sum  in  war  bonds  and 
stamps,  but  they  have  invested  time 
and  ingenuity  in  the  promotion  of  War 
Savings  by  conducting  booths  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  making  and  distributing 
posters,  converting  into  War  Bonds  the 
proceeds  of  entertainments  and  fairs, 
and  in  writing  and  producing  War 
Savings  radio  programs. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  available 
on  the  number  of  tons  of  scrap — metal, 
rubber,  paper,  tincans,  fats,  and  the 
like — that  Victory  Corps  members 
have  collected  for  our  hungry  war 
plants.  We  know  that  they  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  Thousands  of  books,  phono¬ 
graph  records,  and  games  have  been 
collected  and  sent  to  Army  camps, 
USO  centers,  Foreign  Relief,  and  hos¬ 
pitals.  Great  quantities  of  clothing 
and  household  necessities  have  been 
located  by  Victory  Corps  members  and 
called  into  active  service.  When  the 
whole  story  of  the  1943  food  raising 
campaign  can  be  told,  it  will  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  patriotic  services 
of  high  school  farm  volunteers.  Their 
work  may  well  prove  to  be  the  margin 
of  manpower  needed  to  save  us  from 
losing  the  critical  battle  for  food. 

In  other  areas  Victory  Corps  vol¬ 
unteers  have  been  busy.  Hospitals 
have  turned  to  them  for  many  kinds  of 
assistance.  Child  care  centers  have 
used  them  to  great  advantage.  They 
have  rescued  hard  pressed  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Boards  on  many  an  oc¬ 
casion,  newcomers  to  crowded  areas 
have  been  welcomed  and  made  to  feel 
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tt  home  in  their  new  surroundings, 
city  playgrounds  and  day  camps  have 
found  their  help  indispensible,  librar¬ 
ies  have  depended  upon  them  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  library  services.  In 
every  direction  one  finds  that  working 
side  by  side  with  depleted  professional 
staffs,  Victory  Corps  members  are 
making  possible  the  continuing  opera¬ 
tion  of  many  vital  community  proces¬ 
ses. 

Space  will  permit  but  a  single  con¬ 
crete  example  to  support  the  above. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  1942- 
43  report  of  the  Victory  Corps  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  of  Cincinnati  and 
can  be  regarded  as  illustrating  oom- 
munity  war  services  in  progress 
through  out  the  country : 

From  High  School  "A”:  26,000 
pounds  of  scrap  metal  collected,  War 
Stamp  sales  amounting  to  $15,947,  mak¬ 
ing  of  400  folding  chairs  and  400  smok¬ 
ing  stands  for  the  Red  Cross,  making 
8,000  tomato  stakes  and  2,500  field 
stakes  for  Victory  Gardens,  250  pupils 
assisted  in  rationing  programs,  all  pu¬ 
pils  participated  in  gathering  clothes  for 
Russian  Relief. 

From  High  School  “3”:  1,000  books 
and  money  to  purchase  new  books  were 
collected,  121  dozen  cookies  made  for  the 
USO,  greeting  cards  were  collected  and 
sent  to  a  convalescent  hospital,  10,000 
bags  made  for  use  in  tuberculosis  hospi¬ 
tal,  85  dresses  with  materials  furnished 
by  the  Red  Cross  completed  and  sent  to 
children’s  hospital,  a  total  running  into 
the  thousands  of  articles  sent  to  Army 
camps  and  Red  Cross  of  the  following 
items:  arm  bands,  anklets,  afghans, 
bandages,  bedroom  slippers,  bridge  score 
pads,  flags,  hot  water  bottle  covers,  over¬ 
alls.  sweaters,  stupes,  and  utility  kits; 
34  students  were  trained  as  operators  of 
visual  aids  equipment  and  have  shown 
wartime  films. 

From  High  School  «C”:  In  addition 
to  war  savings,  scrap,  rationing  and 
other  activities  listed  above,  thousands  of 
items  were  printed,  such  as  blood  donor 
cards,  war  savings  and  other  campaign 
literature. 


From  other  High  Schools :  320  pounds 
of  grease  collected,  a  newspaper  written 
for  and  sent  to  boys  in  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  a  large  number  of  girls  giving  one 
afternoon  a  week  to  day  nurseries,  75 
model  airplanes  built  for  the  Navy, 
over  3,000  coat  hangers  collected,  more 
than  1,000  phonograph  records  collected, 
3,000  arm  bands  in  two  colors  on  cloth 
produced;  20,000  cards  typed  for  blood 
donors’  service,  350  crossword  puzzle 
and  other  types  of  scrapbooks  made,  176 
Victory  Gardens  plant^  and  cared  for, 
A  Cappela  choir  singing  at  community 
rallies  for  bond  sales  and  for  infantile 
paralysis  funds,  instrumental  groups 
playing  for  USO  Centers,  a  community 
entertainment  group  of  65  students  giv¬ 
ing  dramatizations  and  specialty  num¬ 
bers  for  14  charitable  organizations.  Vic¬ 
tory  Gardens  charts  made  for  the  city. 

The  achievement  of  results  like 
these  repres^ts  considerable  planning. 
An  important  part  of  Victory  Corps 
operation  is  the  framework  suggested 
by  the  OflSce  of  Education  for  hand¬ 
ling,  planning  and  coordination.  Part 
of  this  framework  is  the  Victory  Corps 
Council.  It  represents  what  in  many 
high  schools  is  a  new  departure  in  that 
its  membership  includes  not  only  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty,  but  parents  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  well.  The  potential  values 
of  student  councils  are  well  established, 
but  anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  them  knows  that  their  effective¬ 
ness  is  limited  to  the  type  of  problem 
they  are  permitted  to  handle.  If  they 
have  no  genuine  issues  with  which  to 
wrestle  and  with  respect  to  which  they 
can  decide  with  power  to  act,  they  are 
educationally  futile.  By  throwing 
open  to  them  the  whole  range  of  war- 
created  problems  in  the  community 
and  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  those  problems  a  long  step 
has  been  taken  toward  making  student 
councils  really  significant. 

Even  more  dramatic  in  its  present 
and  future  implications  is  a  second  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  OflSce  of  Education, 
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namely  the  Community  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  Desirable  and  acceptable  in 
theory  as  is  the  concept  of  community 
organization,  this  concept  has  made 
but  struggling  progress  in  time  of 
peace,  and  has  only  grown  in  wartime 
under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  nation¬ 
al  emergency.  Before  they  were  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Victory  Corps,  broadly 
representative  community  committees 
to  advise  and  work  with  the  schools 
were  a  rarity.  In  outlining  possible 
functions  of  this  committee,  the  Office 
of  Education  pointed  out  that  it  might 
assist  the  Superintendent  in  planning 
Victory  Corps  activities,  in  securing 
volunteer  technical  leadership  for  war¬ 
time  subjects  not  provided  for  by  the 
high  school  budget,  and  in  helping  to 
organize  use  of  Victory  Corps  mem¬ 
bers  for  community  war-related  ser¬ 
vice  projects.  Where  such  committees 
have  been  set  up  and  are  functioning, 
several  important  values  are  being  re¬ 
alized:  (1)  opportunities  for  service 
are  discovered  by  committee  members 
who  encounter  community  problems  in 
their  business  or  professional  work 
that  ordinarily  would  not  be  known  to 
the  school  and  which  might  be  accept¬ 
ed  by  Victory  Corps  volunteers  (2) 
there  is  a  pattern  for  sound  community 
planning  using  Victory  Corps  volun¬ 
teers  through  the  local  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil  which  is  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  (3)  a  new  channel  has  been  op¬ 
ened  for  community-wide  understand¬ 
ing  of  high  school  activities,  (4)  a 
method  has  been  achieved  for  bringing 
together  in  cooperative  effort  those 
agencies  interested  in  the  education 
and  welfare  of  youth. 

The  last  named  point  has  particular 
interest  both  for  community  agencies 
engaged  in  group  work  for  boys  and 
girls  and  for  the  newly  established  IT. 
S.  Junior  Citizens  Service  Corps.  For 


many  years  the  high  schools  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  extra-curricular  activities 
of  such  groups  as  the  Hi-Y,  the  Girl 
Reserves,  Boys’  Clubs,  and  others. 
The  inclusion  of  Community  War 
Service  as  an  official  part  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  relationship  between  non-school 
groups  and  the  public  schools.  The 
cooperation  that  has  developed  between 
the  Victory  Corps  and  community 
youth  membership  and  youth-serving 
groups  merits  special  commendation. 
The  Office  of  Education,  recognizing 
the  possible  contribution  of  these 
groups  to  the  Victory  Corps,  signal¬ 
ized  their  importance  in  its  pamphlet 
“Community  War  Services  and  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps.”  A  ma¬ 
jor  reason  for  producing  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  that  of  demonstrating  the  part 
in  the  drive  for  victory  played  by  or¬ 
ganized  groups  outside  of  the  school  in 
cooperation  with  the  Victory  Corps. 
In  most  high  schools,  activities  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  youth 
agencies  are  accredited  as  fulfilling 
Community  War  Service  require¬ 
ments. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  stating  the 
relationship  between  the  Victory  Corps 
and  the  Junior  Citizens  Service  Corps 
is  by  quoting  from  the  statement  of 
this  relationship  worked  out  jointly 
by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  Junior 
Citizens  Service  Corps  is  on  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities,  whereas  the  principal 
concern  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps  is  curricular.  However,  one  of 
the  three  requirements  for  general  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Victory  Corps  is  wartime 
community  service. 

The  Junior  Citizens  Service  Corps 
opens  up  for  high-school  students  under 
16  years  of  age  additional  opportunities 
to  meet  this  requirement,  either  as  (1) 
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members  of  Victory  Corps  groups  under 
teacher  leadership,  or  (2)  as  members 
of  established  youth  groups  m  the  com¬ 
munity.  Where  a  high-school  group  as 
such  carries  out  a  community  service 
project,  the  same  relationship  between 
the  group  and  the  Junior  Citizens  Serv¬ 
ice  Corps  prevails  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  recognized  group.  When  members 
of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps  per¬ 
form  community  war  services  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  youth  groups,  it  is  assumed 
that  such  services  will  satisfy  not  only 
the  Junior  Citizens  Service  Corps  re¬ 
quirement  but  also  that  of  the  Victory 
Corps.  In  either  case  the  insigne  of 
the  Junior  Citizens  Service  Corps  is  re¬ 
garded  as  further  recognition  rather 
than  as  competing  with  or  duplicating 
that  of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 

The  objective  value  of  youthful  war 
services  to  the  community  and  to  the 
nation  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
Cincinnati  report  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  But  of  equal  importance 
is  the  value  to  Victory  Corps  youth 
themselves.  The  immediately  dis¬ 
cernible  value  is  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  students  that  they  are  truly  a 
part  of  the  war  effort  in  company  with 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  national  en¬ 
deavor  such  as  total  w’ar  that  leaves 
out  any  part  of  the  population  has  a 
devastating  effect  on  those  persons  not 
included.  Young  people  are  less  well 
equipped  to  withstand  the  strains  of 
war  than  are  adults.  They  feel  their 
helplessness  keenly.  They  have  few 
outlets  for  the  pent-up  energy  gener¬ 
ated  by  upheaval  and  by  the  distract¬ 
ing  news  of  each  passing  day. 

Less  easily  discernible,  but  fully  im¬ 
portant  as  a  value  to  youth,  is  the  new 
feeling  of  citizenship  being  created 
by  the  Community  War  Service  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps.  Educators  know  that  there  is 
no  real  substitute  for  doing  if  one  is  to 
learn.  Without  opportunity  for  ac¬ 


tual  community  experience  with  liv¬ 
ing  problems,  the  teaching  of  civic¬ 
mindedness  and  social  responsibility 
is  done  in  a  vacuum.  The  fact  that 
much  of  our  citizenship  training  has 
been  shallow  and  worthless  in  the  past 
has  not  been  due  entirely  to  short¬ 
sightedness  and  limited  vision  of  tea¬ 
chers.  It  is  a  result  also  of  closed 
gates  to  the  avenues  of  service  oppor- 
timities.  We  live  in  an  adult  world, 
which  has  become  even  more  adult- 
controlled  as  a  result  of  technological 
developments.  We  have  extended  the 
period  of  youthful  dependency  as  in¬ 
dustrial  inventions  have  reduced  man¬ 
power  needs  and  we  have  thought  more 
and  more  of  high  school  age  youth  as 
passive  recipients  rather  than  active 
participants  in  our  community  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  war  has  changed  all  of  this. 
With  the  call  for  youth’s  services,  there 
is  a  new  acceptance  of  youth  as  actual 
rather  than  merely  potential  citizens. 
One  state  legislature  has  even  extended 
the  right  of  franchise  to  eighteen  year 
old  voters.  Young  people  are  taking 
a  far  more  aggressive  interest  both  in 
their  own  welfare  and  in  that  of  their 
communities.  The  evidence  shows 
that  where  initiative  has  been  taken  by 
young  people  themselves  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  have  been  more 
effectively  solved.  The  Teen  Town 
development  in  the  middle  west,  the 
youth-initiated  Recreation  Center 
movement,  the  Youth  Councils  being 
formed  in  many  metropolitan  areas 
all  attest  to  this. 

When  large  numbers  of  high  school 
youth  are  drawn  actively  into  commu¬ 
nity  affairs,  wrestle  with  community 
difficulties,  are  given  a  chance  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  their  communities,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  over  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  a  strong  democratic  America. 
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The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  successful  organiza¬ 
tion  of  communities  for  war  varies  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  base  of  individual  and 
group  participation  in  community  af¬ 
fairs.  In  communities  where  that  base 
has  been  narrow,  confusion  and  suffer¬ 
ing  has  resulted.  Where  the  base  has 
been  broad,  problems  have  been  met 
with  efficiency  and  understanding. 
Broadening  the  base  is  a  slow  process. 
Even  war  does  not  accomplish  it  over¬ 
night,  and  cooperation  achieved  under 
great  stress  will  in  too  many  instances 
collapse  when  danger  has  passed.  Com¬ 
munities  must  look  to  their  high 
schools  for  guaranteeing  that  grasp  of 
need  and  commitment  to  maintaining 
community  welfare  that  will  produce 
lasting  willingness  to  serve  and  subor¬ 
dinate  individual  interest  to  the  best 
interest  of  all.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
we  seem  to  be  entering  a  new  phase  of 
community  life.  It  would  indeed  be 
tragic  if  the  gains  we  have  made  should 
be  wiped  out  on  the  day  of  victory,  if 
high  school  students  should  feel  that 
their  services  are  no  longer  needed, 
and  if  school  administrators  should 
withdraw  to  secluded  positions  behind 
the  walls  of  their  school  buildings. 

The  term  “conversion”  is  heard  on 
every  side.  No  longer  do  we  apolo¬ 
gize  for  planning  for  the  future,  for 
the  future  now  seems  very  close  at 
hand.  When  victory  comes,  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps  will  have  served 
its  stated  purpose  as  a  wartime  meas¬ 
ure.  But  the  same  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  will  carry  on  in  the 
same  communities  having  many  of  the 
same  problems  for  some  time  after 
peace  comes.  As  transportation  eases, 
as  goods  flow  back  in  quantity  to  con¬ 
sumers,  as  services  resume  their  nor¬ 
mal  proportions,  the  ui^ency  surround¬ 


ing  youth’s  participation  in  commun¬ 
ity  affairs  will  recede.  Plans  should 
be  made  now  so  that  when  Community 
War  Services  become  simply  commun¬ 
ity  services,  education  for  citizenship 
will  not  relapse  into  the  civic  blind¬ 
ness  of  pre-war  days. 

Even  in  the  most  normal  of  timei, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  youth 
can  serve  their  community.  Never 
have  our  cities  and  towns  reached  that 
state  of  development  where  no  prob¬ 
lem  existed  and  no  improvements  were 
conceivable.  Even  after  the  long  and 
difficult  period  of  reconstruction,  there 
will  always  be  a  challenge  to  high 
school  students  in  the  unmet  require¬ 
ments  of  their  communities.  The 
challenge  created  by  the  stresses  of  war 
will  retain  its  force  only  if  (1)  tea¬ 
chers  sustain  their  aggressive  civic  in¬ 
terest  and  understanding  so  that  (2) 
awareness  of  community  problems  is 
kept  alive  among  their  students,  and 
(3)  genuine  opportunities  for  country¬ 
wide  services  are  made  available  by  the 
responsible  civic  leaders  and  agencies. 
It  is  up  to  the  schools  to  see  that  these 
opportunities  are  kept  open,  for  citi¬ 
zenship  training  is  the  schools’  job. 
If  they,  as  a  community  agency,  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  prime  responsibility  for 
youth  fail  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro¬ 
viding  complete  facilities  for  this 
training,  the  chances  are  small  that 
any  other  agency  in  the  community 
will  do  so. 

The  magnificent  conversion  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  to  war  has  earned  for  the 
schools  a  new  position  as  a  community 
force.  We  must  maintain  that  posi¬ 
tion  by  an  equally  magnificent  con¬ 
version  to  peace;  for  never  in  our  na¬ 
tion’s  history  has  it  been  so  imperative 
that  our  schools  develop  civic  leader¬ 
ship  and  intelligent  community  under¬ 
standing. 


The  Viaory  Corps  in  the 

Wilmington  High  School  ^4. 

By  MRS.  DOROTHY  MARSHALL  and  MRS.  BERTHA  PIPPIN  ^ 

Sponsors,  High  School  Victory  Corps  ^ 

Wilmington  High  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Note — One  of  the  most  comprehenr 
sive  reports  of  effective  use  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  as  a  means  of  adapting  a 
high  school  to  meet  today’s  needs  has 
been  prepared  by  the  sponsors  in  the 
Wilmington  High  School,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  This  report,  disclos¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  skillful  and  successive 
innovations,  is  published  here  in  order 
that  other  school  execulives  and  tea¬ 
chers  working  with  wartime  problems 
may  profit  by  this  detailed  example  of 
the  Victory  Corps  in  action.  Other 
reports  of  outstanding  local  Victory 
Corps  programs  are  being  printed  in 
"'Education  for  Victory,”  official  bi¬ 
weekly  journal  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

— J.  W.  Studebaker 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education 

Organization 

HE  organization  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  High  School  Victory  Corps 
as  well  as  that  of  all  other  corps 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  promoted  by  the  United  States 
OflSce  of  Education.  In  order  to  give 
the  national  program  effective  initia¬ 
tion  here  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  foundation  work  which  had 
already  been  laid  in  our  units  of  study 
and  in  our  program  of  extra-curricu¬ 


lar  activities,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  formulate  a  committee  organization 
into  a  Victory  Corps  Council. 

Before  meeting  with  the  Council, 
the  two  sponsors,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  principal,  adopted  the  following 
policy  to  guide  the  activities  of  the 
Council:  To  build  a  philosophy  to 
formulate  a  corresponding  set  of  edu¬ 
cational  principles  and  develop  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures  basic  to  our  school 
program  as  comprehensive  and  as  flex¬ 
ible  as  our  conditions  here  would  per¬ 
mit.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
the  practice  has  been  and  is  intended 
for  the  future  to  give  a  balanced  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  beneflt  to  the  student 
and  to  the  war  effort  as  each  student 
progresses  in  this  continuous  program. 

A  representative  group  of  teachers 
and  of  students  was  called  together,  by 
the  sponsors,  to  form  the  Council.  The 
eight  faculty  members  selected  repre¬ 
sented  the  following  ei^t  divisions: 
-1.  Publicity,  2.  Guidance,  3.  Wartime 
Citizenship,  4.  Physical  Fitness,  6. 
Aeronautics,  6.  Pre-induction  Train¬ 
ing,  7.  Community  Service,  and  8. 
Military  Training.  The  student  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  appointed  and  not 
elected,  represented  the  following  sev¬ 
en  groups:  There  was  one  from  Stu¬ 
dent  Council,  one  from  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  one  from  each  of  the  four 
classes;  namely,  the  twelfth  year,  the 
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eleventh  year,  the  tenth,  and  the  ninth. 
The  seventh,  a  boy  from  the  student 
body  at  large,  was  chosen  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  student  group  in  the 
Victory  Corps  Council. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Faculty- 
Student  group  was  expressed  in  five 
purposes  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  both  general  and 
special  memberships. 

2.  To  guide  students  toward  some 
wartime  activity. 

3.  To  establish  clubs  directed  toward 
the  war  effort. 

4.  To  plan  special  activities  to  aid  in 
the  war  effort. 

5.  To  establish  contacts  with  the 
community  for  the  service  needs  which 
the  students  of  the  Wilmington  High 
School  could  fill. 

This  group,  by  its  own  recommenda¬ 
tion,  was  then  expanded  and  organized 
into  more  of  an  advisory  committee 
which  under  the  leadership  of  the  two 
sponsors  heads  up  the  entire  coordina¬ 
tion-organization  and  program  of  acti¬ 
vities. 

The  Council  then  approved  a  plan 
for  organizing  special  or  working 
committees  and  decided  upon  the 
areas  of  the  program  to  be  emphasized 
by  their  division.  In  conformity  with 
this  plan,  the  special  or  working  com¬ 
mittees  were  formed  and  have  been 
busily  engaged  with  the  pertinent 
problems  in  their  area.  The  sponsors 
foresaw  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
for  providing  one  or  more  connecting 
links  with  the  numerous  committees 
which  would  gradually  evolve  from 
this  central  faculty-student  Council  as 
the  membership  increased. 

A  general  membership  was  provided 
in  which  all  the  worthwhile  students 
could  participate,  and,  in  addition, 
there  were  the  five  divisions  designed 
for  students  in  their  last  two  years  of 


high  school.  The  requirements  for  en¬ 
rollment  as  general  members  of  the 
Wilmington  High  School  Victory 
Corps  included  participation  in  a 
school  physical-fitness  program ;  study¬ 
ing  courses  not  only  suitable  to  the 
age,  grade,  and  ability  of  the  student 
but  also  of  immediate  and  future  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  nation’s  war  effort;  and 
participation  in  at  least  one  important 
wartime  activity  or  service  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  type. 

Essential  Guidance  Services 

Membership  in  each  of  the  five  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Victory  Corps  was  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  preparation  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  war  service  in  which  it  is  believed 
the  student  would  make  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  contribution.  The  divisions 
and  the  war  service  for  which  prepara¬ 
tion  is  being  given  are  as  follows :  Air 
Service  Division,  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces  as  aviation  cadets  or  as 
aircraft  repair  and  maintenance  work¬ 
ers;  Land  Service  Division,  for  some 
branch  of  the  ground  forces  of  the 
Army ;  Sea  Service  Division,  for  some 
branch  of  the  Navy  or  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  (other  than  naval  aviation) ;  Pro¬ 
duction  Service  Division,  for  service 
in  war  industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
essential  civilian  productive  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  Community  Service  Divi¬ 
sion,  for  community  or  other  service 
occupation. 

Since  membership  was  open  to  all 
students  of  the  school  who  could  quali¬ 
fy  and  was  voluntary,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  initiate  the  membership  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  same  zest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  the  sponsors  had  presented 
their  plan  to  the  Council.  Intensive 
preparation  was  given  to  the  program 
for  the  two  assemblies  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1943,  to  inaugurate  the  Victory 
Corps  in  Wilmington  High  School. 
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The  presence  on  the  stage  of  the  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  no  doubt  gave  prestige  to  the 
importance  of  the  project.  The  ever- 
popular  dean  of  boys  was  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  choice  for  an  enthusiastic  appeal¬ 
ing  talk  on  their  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  during  the  war.  Five  student 
speakers  with  enlarged  insignia  of 
their  respective  divisions  —  land,  sea, 
air,  community,  and  production — ex¬ 
plained  briefly  but  thoroughly  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  work,  and  the  training 
prc^am  of  each  division.  To  keep 
with  the  patriotic  effect,  the  Minute 
Maids,  in  red,  white,  and  blue  cos¬ 
tumes  presented  a  lively  song  and 
dance.  As  a  climax,  the  audience,  led 
by  one  of  the  sponsors  who  wore  a  be¬ 
coming  gray  suit  and  the  tricky  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  cap  led  the  singing  of  the 
original  Victory  Corps  song  to  the 
tune  of  “Washington  Lee  Swing.” 
One  stanza  of  it  is  as  follows : 

“Come  one  and  all  to  join  the  Victory 
Corps, 

To  do  your  best  to  win  this  war. 

Come  give  your  pledge:  to  do  always 
your  share 

Upon  the  land,  the  sea,  at  home,  or  in 
the  air. 

Come.  Wear  the  V  which  stands  for 
Victory 

And  do  your  best  to  keep  your  Liberty. 
Come  one  and  all  before  it  is  too  late; 
It’s  a  date-^oin  TODAY !” 

Enthusiastically  humming  their 
song,  the  students  returned  to  their 
homerooms  to  All  out  the  Victory 
Corps  Membership  Blanks.  Guidance 
had  already  been  given  to  them  when 
they  selected  their  subjects  for  this 
semester ;  they,  therefore,  knew  the  di¬ 
vision  for  which  their  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  fitting  them.  They  took 
their  blanks  home  to  be  signed  by  their 
parents.  The  initial  return  was  276. 

In  keeping  with  the  Victory  Corps 


spirit  in  the  school  on  January  8,  the 
school  cases  displayed  insignia,  post¬ 
ers,  pamphlets,  and  interesting  illus¬ 
trative  materials  on  all  phases  of  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  activities. 

This  centralized  planning  and  re¬ 
sourceful  leadership  made  our  Victory 
Corps  most  effective  from  the  start. 
Setting  up  such  an  eflicient  Victory 
Corps  Council  and  delegating  author¬ 
ity  to  specific  faculty-student  groups 
preceded  the  actual  opening  of  the 
campaign.  In  the  whole  planning  pro¬ 
gram,  it  was  important  to  enlist  the 
support  of  all  grade  levels,  subject- 
matter  classes,  and  pupil  clubs  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  Direct  approach  to  the  home¬ 
room  probably  enlisted  the  greatest 
number  of  active  Victory  Corps  work¬ 
ers,  but  classroom  study  was  largely 
dependent  upon  a  resourceful  and  in¬ 
genious  faculty  who  recognized  that  in 
this  time  of  crisis  the  affairs  of  total 
war  were  not  only  legitimate  but  also 
mandatory  topics. 

Coordination 

With  a  nucleus  of  276  members,  our 
Victory  Corps  was  ready  to  function 
on  January  11,  1943.  Membership 
cards  were  distributed.  As  the  mem¬ 
bership  grew,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  sponsors  to  devise  means  for  inter¬ 
relating  the  work  of  all  committees. 
This  coordination  was  effected  in  part 
by  having  the  faculty  chairman  or  a 
student  member  make  his  report  oral¬ 
ly  to  the  Victory  Corps  Council  at 
successive  meetings  of  the  various 
working  committees.  At  the  same 
time  plans  for  future  activities  were 
discussed  frankly  and  openly.  An¬ 
other  procedure  to  inter-relate  the 
work  was  that  of  providing  immedi¬ 
ately  a  mimeographed  summary  of  the 
Council’s  activities  in  the  form  of  the 
Victory  Corps  Bulletin.  Through  this 
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procedure  the  right  hand  was  always 
kept  aware  of  what  the  left  hand  was 
doing.  The  W.  H.  S.  News  and  the 
local  newspaper  were  most  generous 
with  publicity.  The  Art  classes  pro¬ 
vided  posters  and  suitable  markers  for 
all  advertising  exhibits. 

The  third,  and  a  most  important 
factor,  in  inter-relations  was  our  Li¬ 
brary.  From  the  start,  the  staff  sup¬ 
plied  the  teachers  with  materials  show¬ 
ing  the  changed  point  of  emphasis  in 
their  respective  subject-matter  fields. 
Another  feature  of  the  help  of  the  li¬ 
brary  has  been  its  constant  contact 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  its  posting  of  bulletins  and  broad¬ 
sides  which  contribute  most  to  the  war 
effort.  The  posters  safeguarding  mili¬ 
tary  information  and  advertising  the 
sales  of  bonds  and  stamps  are  most 
timely.  The  accumulation  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  vocations  and  occupations  is 
functional.  The  files  are  complete  and 
timely  with  student  material  on  the 
armed  forces.  Our  library  has  truly 
a  miniature  War  Information  Office. 

Beside  being  the  source  for  our  Vis¬ 
ual  Education  program,  our  library  is 
our  Victory  Corps  Information  Bu¬ 
reau.  Students,  members  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Squad,  are  given  points  for  serv¬ 
ice  under  the  Victory  Corps  policy. 

Adaptation  to  Curriculum — Guidance 

The  duties  of  our  Guidance  counsel¬ 
ors  and  of  our  homeroom  teachers  in 
group-guidance  periods  have  been  to 
keep  our  students  currently  informed 
concerning  critical  manpower  needs  of 
the  nation’s  armed  forces  and  of  civil¬ 
ian  pursuits.  They  give  advice  on 
how  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  serv¬ 
ices  or  occupational  openings.  They 
encourage  all  students  here  to  choose 
wisely  some  phase  of  the  war  effort  to 


which  they  can  give  themselves  imme- 
diately.  Our  guidance  program  is, 
therefore,  stressing  counseling  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  select  the  type  of  training 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  to 
them  as  soldiers  on  the  fighting,  pro¬ 
duction,  or  civilian  fronts. 

In  keeping  with  the  Victory  Corps 
Policy,  our  cooperative  training  pro¬ 
gram,  which  formerly  was  restricted 
to  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year, 
is  now  extended  to  the  entire  senior 
year  to  include  boys  and  girls  in  the 
General  Course  and  some  who  are  in 
the  college  preparatory  course.  The 
cooperatives  are  receiving  Victory 
Corps  points  for  jobs  as  messengers  in 
our  three  powder  companies,  in  the 
experimental  stations,  and  in  a  variety 
of  different  occupations  and  fields. 
At  the  same  time  many  are  gaining 
worthwhile  experience  in  the  vocation 
chosen  besides  being  self-supporting, 
being  able  in  this  way  to  remain  in 
school  longer,  and  at  the  same  time 
helping  the  war  effort  in  a  manner 
which  in  many  cases  has  gained  for 
them  full-time  employment  at  gradua¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  satisfactory  cooper¬ 
ative  service. 

Wartime  Citizenship 

Wartime  Citizenship  training  un¬ 
der  our  Victory  Corps  plan  is  insur¬ 
ing  a  better  understanding  of  the  war, 
its  meaning,  its  progress,  and  its  prob¬ 
lems.  It  has  two  purposes:  1.  To 
train  our  boys  and  girls  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  democracy,  and  2.  To 
strengthen  and  redirect  the  curricu- 
lums  in  the  English  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  fields.  In  our  English  classes, 
special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
the  development  of  reading  skills ;  up¬ 
on  clear,  correct,  concise,  oral  and 
written  expression.  Literature  stress- 
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ing  patriotism,  American  idealism, 
current  events,  and  world  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  introduced.  In  Social 
Studies  there  has  been  more  positive 
teaching  of  the  meaning  of  democracy, 
of  our  history,  heroes,  and  traditions, 
of  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges 
of  citizenship;  of  our  neighbors  both 
north  and  south,  of  our  Allies  in  the 
United  Nations.  To  do  this  our  school 
has  been  using  extensively  films  from 
the  Australian  News  and  Information 
Bureau,  the  Netherlands  News  and 
Information  Bureau,  the  OflSce  of  the 
Co-ordinator  of  Inter- American  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  our  government’s 
war  films. 

In  the  Social  Studies  some  tradi¬ 
tional  material  has  therefore  been 
omitted  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  develop  the  understandings, 
appreciations,  and  skills  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  war  program. 

Current  events  have  an  important 
place  in  the  Social  Studies  program  at 
each  grade  level.  Such  problems  as 
rationing,  inflation,  conservation  of 
materials  are  studied  at  the  time  when 
they  are  most  significant  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Time  is  allotted  for  intensive  study 
of  the  present  war.  Such  material  as 
the  following  topics  may  suggest  is 
used:  The  cause  of  the  war,  the  con¬ 
flicting  ideals  and  policies  of  the  Axis 
and  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Total 
War  program  of  the  United  States, 
the  important  part  every  individual 
has  in  the  war  effort,  the  need  for  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  peace  following,  and 
the  plans  for  establishing  world  peace 
and  order. 

Greater  emphasis  is  being  laid  on 
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the  Far  East  and  the  other  Americas. 
Students  of  all  the  grades  of  our  city’s 
system  are  being  acquainted  with  these 
areas  through  the  continued  intensive 
study  of  current  affairs. 

The  Home  Economics  classes  also 
take  the  responsibility  for  instruction 
in  wartime  economics,  in  rationing, 
and  in  the  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Economics  classes  are  in¬ 
structing  in  war  financing  and  in  in¬ 
flation  (xintrol.  Economic  ge<^raphy 
classes  are  learning  from  illuminated 
globes  the  new  geographical  concepts. 
They  are  studying  polar  projection 
maps  as  well  as  time  and  distance  fac¬ 
tors  in  land,  sea,  and  air;  latitudes, 
longitudes,  and  parallels.  All  war¬ 
time  citizenship  groups  are  studying 
the  organization  of  our  government  in 
wartime.  Many  students  are  learning 
through  visits  and  some  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  our  state  government  by  being 
chosen  for  Boys’  State.  Post-war  ob¬ 
jectives  are  stressed  and  students  are 
given  contacts  with  the  best  speakers 
in  the  field  as  an  opportunity  comes 
up.  A  United  Nations  Club  has  been 
formed  as  the  result  of  interest  shown 
in  the  study  of  Latin  America  and  of 
popularity  of  the  study.  We  are  also 
seeing  gradual  shifts  in  our  language 
study  especially  in  Spanish. 

Physical  Fitness 

The  Boys’  Physical  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  outlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Physical  Fitness  requirement  of  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps  groups  the 
activities  for  our  boys  into  four  major 
units,  which  are:  Aquatics,  Combat- 
ives.  Gymnastics,  and  Sports  and 
Games.'  Under  the  heading  “Combat- 
ives”  such  activities  as  hand-to-hand 
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contests,  wrestling,  and  rope  skipping 
are  included. 

The  health  and  physical  training 
program  for  girls  was  strengthened 
and  redirected  so  as  to  make  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  our  high-school  pupils 
physically  fit.  No  one  is  excused  from 
participation  in  our  program  without 
a  written  reason  from  his  or  her  fami¬ 
ly  physician.  There  are  only  18  in  an 
enrollment  of  1371.  To  sulwtitute  for 
loss  of  this  activity,  these  girls  are 
earning  their  points  for  Victory  Corps 
membership  by  assisting  with  the  cler¬ 
ical  work  required  daily  to  keep  the 
records  for  the  Service  Flag  informa¬ 
tion  up-to-date.  The  girls’  program 
comprises  formal  calisthenics  and 
body-building  exercises,  running  and 
jumping,  climbing  and  tumbling. 
There  are  inter-class  team  sports  and 
games  as  well  as  marching,  hiking, 
swimming,  and  rhymthic  dancing. 

Besides  the  periodic  health  exa¬ 
minations,  our  student  body  and  fac¬ 
ulty  were  X-rayed  last  week  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Soci¬ 
ety.  Every  possible  opportunity  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  correct  physical  defects 
and  build  stronger  bodies.  The  cafe¬ 
teria  is  serving  more  nutritive  lunch¬ 
eons.  Participation  in  programs  of 
physical  fitness  is  a  requirement  for 
all  divisions  of  the  Victory  Corps  and 
the  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  work  done.  Already  our  boys 
and  girls  look  healthier.  Contributing 
indirectly  to  the  toughening-up  process 
is  the  fact  that  many  who  formerly 
rode  to  and  from  school  are  walking 
both  ways.  This  exercise  was  made 
necessary  by  tire  and  gasoline  short¬ 
age  and  crowded  conditions  of  our 
trolley  busses. 


Aeronauiics 

Aeronautics  Courses  dealing  more 
sp)ecifically  with  aviation  itself  were 
introduced  in  our  senior  year.  They 
provide  activities  for  the  preliminary 
training  of  pro8p)ective  aviation  cadets 
and  for  ground  crew  maintenance 
men.  They  cover  such  material  as  ele¬ 
mentary  air  navigation,  meteorology, 
aerodynamics,  aircraft  structure,  and 
communications. 

Pre-Inductive  Training 

All  three  divisions  of  the  Army — 
the  Army.  Air  Forces,  the  Ground 
Forces,  and  the  Services  of  Supply — 
develop)ed  pre-inductive  training  man¬ 
uals  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  manuals  cover  such  subjects  as 
the  fundamentals  of  electricity,  auto¬ 
motive  mechanics,  pre-flight  aeronau¬ 
tics,  shop  work,  machines,  and  others. 
The  Navy,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  Council  have  institutel  programs 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  our  students 
for  war  service. 

Comp)etence  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  is  attained  in  Wilmington  High 
School  through  refresher  courses  and 
through  the  use  of  real  application  of 
principles  in  the  military  and  produc¬ 
tion  areas.  High-school  mathematics 
is  required  in  the  Air  Service  Divi¬ 
sion,  Land  Service  Division,  and  Sea 
Service  Division,  the  required  time 
for  the  subject  being,  respectively, 
three  years,  at  least  one  year,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  through  plane  trigonometry. 
Shop  mathematics  is  an  alternative  in 
the  Land  Service  Division.  The  Land 
Service  Division  and  Sea  Service  Di¬ 
vision  each  require  at  least  one  year 
of  laboratory  science — preferably  ele¬ 
mentary  physics  in  the  Sea  Service 
Division,  and  with  an  alternative  of 
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one  year  of  shop  science  in  the  Land 
Service  Division. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  requires  one  year  of  high-school 
physics ;  the  Sea  Service  Division^  one 
or  more  shop  courses  and  a  course  in 
the  elements  of  navigation;  the  Land 
Service  Division,  preparatory  courses 
for  agriculture  work  or  trades  or  in¬ 
dustry  and  part-time  work,  either  paid 
or  voluntary,  in  some  form  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  girls  as  well  as  boys  have 
been  hired  for  reading  blue  prints 
even  in  the  Engineering  Departments 
of  our  industries  here  because  of  the 
skill  developed  in  reading  the  blue 
prints  in  Mechanical  Drawing  classes. 

Traditional  “shop”  classes  are  no 
more.  With  almost  as  many  girls  as 
boys  enrolled,  they  are,  of  course,  nois¬ 
ier  but  more  glamourous.  The  girls 
have  taken  to  the  chisel,  marking 
gauge,  and  plane  with  the  same  zeal 
as  their  older  sisters  have  taken  to  the 
warplant  lathe,  drill  press,  and  weld¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Community  Service  Division 

The  largest  enrollment  of  our  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  members  is  in  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Service  Division.  Here  is  given 
an  opportunity  for  preparation  for 
community  service  at  the  professional 
or  commercial  level,  in  distributive, 
homemaking,  or  similar  community- 
service  occupations  by  means  of  part- 
time  or  cooperative  work,  either  paid 
or  voluntary,  in  some  form  of  commu¬ 
nity  service. 

Some  figures  will  give  the  extent  of 
the  Community  Service  prc^am  in 
the  Wilmington  High  School.  There 
are  72  in  Group  1  and  79  in  Group  II 
who  alternate  every  two  weeks  in  co¬ 
operative  positions  in  the  business  of¬ 
fices  of  Wilmington.  There  are  also 


29  General  Cooperatives,  or  a  total  of 
180  cooperatives  here.  The  Placement 
Service  has  been  able  to  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  position  for  every  graduate 
who  did  not  enter  college.  The  extent 
of  part-time  and  after-school  employ¬ 
ment  is  about  60%  of  the  entire  en¬ 
rollment.  However,  since  our  students 
are  sent  into  part-time  positions  under 
school  auspices,  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  school  authorities  to  see  that 
they  are  not  exploited,  do  not  take  jobs 
from  their  elders,  and  that  the  job  is 
a  real  work  and  education  experience. 
Prominent  business  and  industrial 
leaders  and  organizations  here,  espe¬ 
cially  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 
cooperating  with  our  program  whole¬ 
heartedly,  as  they  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  Wilmington  High  School  is 
in  turn  helping  them  to  solve  this  cri¬ 
tical  problem  of  labor  shortage. 

Besides  remunerative  positions,  many 
students  have  given  voluntary  help 
with  social  service  activities.  In  our 
school,  451  students  assisted  as  cleri¬ 
cal  aids  in  the  rationing.  Student 
help  was  used  solely  in  the  clerical 
work  and  traflSc  control  for  the  X-ray 
examination.  Victory  Corps  mem¬ 
bers  assist  the  WAC  directors  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays.  There  is  a 
class  in  Home  Nursing  held  after 
school  in  order  that  girls  may  work 
in  the  day  nurseries  for  children  of 
working  mothers  and  assist  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  Home  Economics  group 
has  added  a  Canteen  Corps  which  as¬ 
sists  at  the  service  centers. 

Because  of  the  agriculture  status  of 
Delaware,  our  Victory  Corps  members 
are  mobilizing  for  work  this  summer 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  extensive 
apple  and  peach  orchards  throughout 
the  State.  A  Work  Survey  sent  out 
last  month  showed  that  many  were  in- 
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terested.  Some  of  our  teachers  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  camp  where  our 
students  will  be  living.  Many  of  the 
faculty,  too,  besides  the  science  teach¬ 
ers  are  planning  with  the  Victory 
Corps  members  their  garden  adven¬ 
tures.  They  are  discussing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  selecting  the  proper  sites,' 
the  choice  of  selecting  varieties  of 
vegetables,  the  lay-out,  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  and  fertilizers,  planting  and  care, 
harvesting,  canning,  and  storing. 

Other  diversified  community  serv¬ 
ices  follow.  Besides  buying  bonds 
and  stamps,  our  students  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  stamp  and  bond  sales  out¬ 
side  of  school  especially  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  advertising.  They  are  active 
in  the  Red  Cross,  even  as  blood  donors. 
They  have  been  collecting  paper,  met¬ 
al,  silk  hosiery.  They  provide  musi¬ 
cal  programs  to  the  Nemours  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Crippled  Children  and  staged 
“What  a  Life!”,  the  Henry  Aldrich 
comedy,  for  the  service  men.  The 
Victorettes,  a  group  of  versatile  danc¬ 
ers,  entertain  frequently  at  the  TT.S.O. 
Center  here. 

Military  Drill 

The  same  basic  training  in  Military 
Drill  that  would  be  given  in  the  twelve 
weeks  of  training  after  induction  in 
the  Army,  is  given  at  the  State  Arm¬ 
ory  to  our  senior  boys.  Here  they 
drill  and  get  a  taste  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  under  the  instruction  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  National  Guard. 

Summary  and  Evaluation 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Victory  Corps  is 
functioning  here  through  a  coordi¬ 
nated  program.  In  the  Victory  Corps 
Council  is  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  the  practices  and  proce¬ 
dures  being  tried  out.  Probably  the 


most  unusual  and  important  feature 
of  the  entire  program  is  that  it  is. 
based  on  sound  psychological  and  de¬ 
mocratic  principles.  There  has  been' 
every  evidence  of  intelligent  leaders 
and  intelligent  followers  in  every  area 
of  its  endeavor.  It  was  democratic  in 
its  initiation  and  management  through 
the  school  officials  and  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  of  students  and  teachers,  throu^ 
the  parents’  sanction. 

Many  teachers  have  reported  im¬ 
provement  in  their  own  work  as  the 
result  of  suggestions  gathered  from 
the  Victory  Corps  Bulletin  and  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings.  One  other  significant 
outcome  of  the  pre^ram  has  been  the 
increased  conscious  recognition  by 
teachers  of  the  importance  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  member  of  each  group.  Ev¬ 
ery  effort  has  been  made  to  consider 
subject-matter  procedures  in  terms  of 
the  continuous  and  maximum  devel<^ 
ment  of  our  students.  It  seems  as 
though  every  teacher  has  considered 
himself  an  important  part  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  program.  In  fact,  the  fa¬ 
vorable  attitude,  patience,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  intelligent  contributions  of 
the  teachers,  administrators,  supervi¬ 
sors,  parents,  laymen,  and  graduates 
have  all  been  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  initiation  of  the  Victory  Corps 
Program  in  Wilmington  High  School 
In  some  instances,  some  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  made  more  aware  of  the 
resources  in  their  community,  for  in 
the  Victory  Corps  Council  meetings 
the  services  of  various  community  or^ 
ganizations  and  agencies  have  been 
discussed  and  plans  have  been  made 
for  utilizing  these  services. 

Many  students  are  taking  part  in 
social-service  group  activities  who  did 
not  do  so  before.  The  enrollment  is 
progressing. 
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Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  ‘'the  present 
trend  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation  to 
adapt  their  curricula  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  youth  for  the  realities  of  the 
world  in  which  they  find  themselves 
will  very  properly  continue  long  after 
the  war  itself  is  won.”*  Inevitably, 
aviation  will  retain  an  important  place 
in  our  economy  when  peace  returns, 
and  our  students  will  be  profitably 
adapted  to  an  Air  Age.  More  physi¬ 
cal  education,  more  science,  more  me¬ 
chanics — the  result  should  be  students 
better  able  to  face  whatever  the  world 
may  have  in  store  for  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  every  alert  able-bodied 
boy  in  Wilmington  High  School  is 


destined  for  the  armed  services;  many 
of  our  alert,  healthy  girls  will  choose 
to  serve  there,  too.  Some  of  those 
heroes  of  tomorrow  may  be  members 
of  the  Victory  Corps  today.*  It  be¬ 
hooved  us  then  to  take  stock  of  our 
present  student  body  especially  to 
ward  against  any  maladjustment 
which  may  well  increase  in  the  light 
of  accelerated  courses  and  the  pressure 
of  a  war-torn  world.  This  is  no  time 
to  relax.  It  is  a  time  to  increase  the 
services  of  the  individual  student.  His 
needs  are  greater.  The  issue  is  no 
longer  what  can  we  do,  nor  whether  we 
shall  do  this  or  that,  nor  how  to  do  it, 
but  what  next.  Whatever  it  is  we  feel 
that  through  our  Victory  Corps  or¬ 
ganization  we  are  ready  for  it 


2  R  Nathan,  “Our  Schoola  MobiliM."  “Paranta’  Magaaine,"  XVni  (January.  1943.)  p.  23. 

3  Wilaon  Ubrary  Bulletin  Xlll.  (February,  1943.)  p.  47«. 


PROTECT  YOUR  .HOME  FROM 


“WAR  AND  EDUCATION” 

Sllpatfee.  Maek  fella*.  li.OO 

EalkuMfbcalJy  receifcd — **Tke  laafe  o(  topin 
i>  phenoiaeBal.  It  ha«  in  k  the  aiakkifi  o(  a  dyaaaiic 
philosophy  ol  odacalioa.*’  Carroll  D.  Cham^ltt, 
Pa.  Slala  Collaga,  *'  Any  who  aiay,  now  or  lalet. 
•peak,  or  write,  or  teach  oe  the  relalioa  ol  this  or  any 
other  war  to  education  will  kad  here  a  matchlcM 
•oarce  of  nateriala,”  Payton  SimHh,  Unto,  of  Maint. 
**  It  is  the  moat  timely  and  pertiaenl  continuation  of 
Parringtoa'i  general  iheaM.  It  it  a  profoard  conridera- 
lion  of  the  main  current  of  American  thought  in  our 
dme.”  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  Unit),  of  Pa. 

27ili  EDITION 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

1024  pagaa,  red  ■ilk  cloth,  kS.OO 

Up  to  date  critical  description  and  listing  of  ofcr 
30(X)  schools.  Reviews  edu^ional  thought,  actifilies 
and  changes  of  the  year,  the  war  situatioB  in  the  schools 
and  the  adjustnsenis  that  must  be  asade  in  the  post-war 
period.  **  In  these  days  of  terri&c  transition  aad  change, 
educators  and  parents  are  reading  wkh  greater  interest 
than  ever,  your  comments  on  the  iresals  ol  the  limes,** 
/.  IV.  fVicktnJtn,  Tabor  Aeadtmy.  “Oar  stand¬ 
ard  reference.”  Pret.  C.  C.  fVtlltamu,  Lehigh  Unia. 
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-HEDITORIAL>»^ 


COMMENT  on  the 

OLD  “PEACE  PREACHERS 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


A  MILITARY  man  used  his 
"sword”  on  a  teacher  the  other 
day.  The  military  man  was 
Colonel  William  G.  Schaumer  Jr.,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  Geiger  field  at  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington,  where  Flying  Fort¬ 
ress  crews  are  trained.  The  teacher  was 
a  woman  who  once  taught  certain  of  the 
social  studies  to  the  colonePs  son. 

This  teacher,  hearing  that  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  son,  Pilot  William  G.  Schauffler 
III,  had  been  reported  missing  in  action 
in  the  Pacific  theater,  wrote  a  letter  of 
purported  sympathy  to  the  father,  but 
the  letter  proved  to  be  no  balm.  It 
brought  up  only  bitter  reminders,  and 
the  colonel  wrote  to  the  teacher  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"I  wish  you  to  know  that  maybe  if 
you  and  a  lot  of  others  like  you  had  not 
preached  pacifist  doctrines  for  so  many 
years  at  the  high  school,  there  might  not 
have  been  a  war  and  we  might  have  had 
a  trained  army  and  an  adequate  air 
force. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  you, 
your  infiuence  and  the  ridicule  heaped 
upon  Bill’s  shoulders  which  dissuaded 
him  very  definitely  from  even  trying  to 
go  to  West  Point  when  he  graduated 
from  high  school.  You,  for  many  years, 
while  teaching  at  the  school,  were  one 
of  the  several  who  were  tied  up  in  the 
‘peace  at  any  price’  movement  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  feel,  as  many 
others  do,  that  you  and  the  others  were 
and  are  directly  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  training  that  the  men  and  boys  of 
the  United  States  were  subject  to  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
attacked. 

*  Quoted  from  “The  Spokesman-Review,' 


"I  hope  that  way  down  deep  in  your 
heart  you  will  realize  the  enormity  of 
the  mistakes  you  made  in  the  past  years 
and  that  the  lives  of  many  of  our  boys 
might  have  been  spared  if  their  country 
had  been  prepared.”* 

This  letter  recalls  “old  times”  to  many 
of  us  who  endured  the  first  world  war 
and  then  saw  the  foolish  peace  campaign 
take  form  and  receive  such  a  warm  en¬ 
couragement  in  many  social  studies 
classrooms.  Just  as  the  colonel  can  see 
the  movement  personified  in  one  or  two 
persons  especially,  so  probably  can  we  if 
we  recall  hard  enough.  There  were 
some  of  us  who  then  thought  that  such 
excessive  zeal  for  peace  and  such  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  all  kinds  of  humanity 
as  the  "peace  preachers”  showed  were 
unwise.  Yet  speaking  up  in  protest 
then  would  have  called  for  a  mild  form 
of  martyrdom.  What  if  some  zealous 
graduate  student  seeking  material  for  a 
thesis  would  go  through  the  back  num¬ 
bers  of  magazines  and  find  the  names  of 
these  teachers  and  professors  who  wrote 
so  enthusiastically  for  the  teaching  of 
peace!  What  if  he  listed  them  so  we 
could  look  at  them  and  then  approach 
these  same  authors  with  the  question, 
"What  about  it,  professor?”  Oh,  such 
red  faces  as  we  should  see! 

Well,  the  comment  of  comments  on 
this  situation  seems  to  be  this:  The  so¬ 
cial  studies  teachers  who  preached  for 
peace  so  unwisely  are  just  one  example 
of  how  thoroughly  wrong  intelligent 
workmen  in  any  field  of  endeavor  can 
be.  Certainly,  there  has  been  plenty  of 
such  blundering  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

September  2,  1942,  p.  1. 
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-HBOOK  REVIEWS 


Metalwork:  Technologry  and  Practice. 
By  Ottrald  A.  Ludtcig.  McKnigfht  and  Me- 
Knight.  Bloomington,  Illinois.  1943.  397 
pages  $4.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  splendid  and  com¬ 
prehensive  manual  is  to  furnish  element¬ 
ary  related  technical  information  in  metal 
work.  Tools,  materials,  and  operations  com¬ 
mon  to  many  metal  w’orking  occupations 
are  lucidly  described.  The  author  rightly 
contends  that  shop  courses  often  empha¬ 
size  the  “doing”  or  skill  aspects  of  metal¬ 
work  and  neglect  the  technical  informa¬ 
tion  that  constitutes  a  very  real  part  of 
every  process  and  operation.  This  manual 
is  presented  to  fill,  in  part,  this  lack.  The 
author  has  employed  sound  common  sense 
in  the  construction  of  the  manual-simple 
language,  abundant  illustrations,  cogent 
review  questions,  and  suggestions  for  co¬ 
ordination  with  other  areas  of  learning. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  clear 
and  striking  illustrations.  The  publisher, 
too,  has  done  an  unusually  fine  job  in 
setting  up  the  text.  The  volume  can  be 
used  either  as  a  reference  book  or  as  a 
text  in  the  metalworking  classes  of  gener¬ 
al  schools,  industrial  schools  or  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  There  are  fifty-seven 
units  and  fifty-six  of  these  are  excep¬ 
tionally  fine ;  one  might  wish  for  a 
stronger  Unit  57  which  treats  of  the 
shaper,  planer,  milling  machine,  and  uni¬ 
versal  grinder  in  two  pages. — William  P. 
Seabs,  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational 
Education,  Principal,  Training  Program 
for  the  War  Industries,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

English  for  Social  Living.  Edited  by 
Holland  D.  Robertg,  Walter  V.  Kaulfert, 
Orayion  N.  Kefauver.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  New  York.  1943.  366  pages. 
$3.50. 

Englith  for  Social  Living  was  written 
by  teachers  and  students  who  wished  to 
share  their  experiences  in  teaching  and 
learning  with  other  teachers  and  young 


people.  The  book  is  the  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  of  151  teachers  and  administrators 
and  10,000  students  in  28  secondary 
schools,  working  closely  with  the  staff  of 
the  Stanford  (University)  Language  Arts 
Investigation  to  improve  teaching  in  the 
extremely  broad  field  of  the  language  arts. 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  presents  an 
appraisal  of  current  theory  and  practice 
in  the  teaching  of  English  together  with  a 
proposal  for  the  advancement  in  method 
and  technique.  In  the  latter  portion  of 
the  book,  teachers,  students,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  present  the  descriptive  reports  of 
successful  practices  from  their  classrooms 
and  schools.  Teachers  of  English  and  the 
language  arts  will  find  much  in  these 
pages  to  challenge  them,  and  they  will 
be  stimulated  as  they  read  of  the  success¬ 
ful  techniques  that  have  been  devised  and 
put  into  practice  by  progressive  teachers 
and  cooperative  students.  —  William  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 

250  Teaching  Techniques.  By  Edward 
C.  Estabrooke  and  R.  Randolph  Karek. 
The  Bruce  Publishing  Company.  Milwau¬ 
kee.  1943.  131  pages.  $1.25. 

This  little  handbook  will  prove  itself  of 
value  to  beginning  teachers  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  training  classes,  in  regular  voca¬ 
tional-industrial  classes,  or  in  army  and 
navy  training  programs.  There  are  250 
“do’s  and  don’ts”  covering  such  areas  as 
the  qualities  of  a  good  instructor,  how  to 
conduct  shop  activities,  how  to  plan  and 
present  a  lesson,  how  to  conduct  a  demon¬ 
stration,  how  to  use  oral  questioning  and 
discussion,  how  to  use  motion  pictures  and 
film  strips,  how  to  use  tests,  how  to  main¬ 
tain  good  discipline,  how  to  make  a  course 
of  study,  how  to  write  instruction  sheets. 
The  little  book  is  in  line  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style  of  streamlining. — W'^iluam  P. 
Seabs,  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational 
Eklucation,  Principal,  N.  Y.  U.  Training 
Program  for  the  War  Industries. 


The  finest  ‘‘BOOK  REVIEWS  ever  written 
are  orders  from  such  schools  as: 

Webster,  Tex.,  High  School .  .  .  Lodi,  Gilif.,  High  School .  .  .  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Board  of  Exlucation  .  .  .  Drum  Hill  Junior  High  School,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  .  . . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Board  of  Education  .  .  .  Chandler  Junior  High  School, 
Richmond,  Va.  .  .  .  Mitchell  S.  D.,  Board  of  Elducation  .  . .  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Board  of  Education  . .  .  Chanute,  Kan.,  Junior  High  School  .  .  .  Frankfort, 

Ky.,  High  School  .  . .  Park  School,  Snyder,  N.  Y.  .  . .  Richmond,  Ind.,  Board 
of  l^ucation,  .  .  .  Junior  High  School  101,  New  York  City  .  .  .  Maryland  Park 
High  School,  Seat  Pleasant,  Md.,  .  .  .  Clanton,  Ala.,  County  Training  School 
.  .  .  Mitchell  School,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  School  District  No.  3,  King  County, 
Kent,  Wash.  .  .  .  Dclane,  Calif.,  High  School  .  . .  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Eklu- 
cation, .  .  .  School  District  No.  1,  Canon  City,  Colo.  .  .  .  Washington  Junior 
High  School,  Mt.  Vei  non,  N.  Y.  . .  .  Bath  Me.,  Board  of  Education  .  .  .  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  Junior  High  School .  . .  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  High  School . . .  Peck 
School,  Barrington,  R.  1. 

The  above  schools  are  just  a  random  few  of  those  whose  quantity  orders 
have  been  flowing  in  every  month  of  the  school  year  since  SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS  was  published  in  September,  1942.  They  come  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  from  large-city  schools  and  rural  schools,  from  progressive  and  conser¬ 
vative  schools.  They  come  from  any  school  that  wishes  to  improve  the  social- 
studies  work  of  its  pupils  through  the  use  of  an  excellent,  inexpensive  teaching 
aid  like  SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS. 

Plan  now  to  order  classroom  sets  for  the  coming  school  year.  If  you  haven’t 
a  personal  copy,  order  one  today  for  30-day  free  examination. 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 

with  Individual  Self  -Testing  Key 

Bt  FORREST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 


Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  on  20  skills: 


1.  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

S.  How  to  Understand  Swial-Studies 
Beading 

I.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report 

5.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

T.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

S.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social  Studies 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalog 


11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

IS.  How  to  Use  the  World  Almanae 

13.  How  to  Locate  References  on  a  Topis 

14.  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

15.  How  to  Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and 
Maps 

10.  How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates, 
and  Figures 

17.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Mate- 
riai 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  (3ood  Report 

19.  How  to  Gire  an  Oral  Report 

20.  How  to  Make  a  Written  Report 


~30-day  approx>al  —  List  price  31.50" 


Net  professional  price,  with  key,  31.20 
4-29  copies,  including  keys,  31.05  each,  net 
30  or  more  copies,  90c  net  each,  keys  5c  each 
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